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DECEMBER MEETING, 1907. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 12th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m. ; the President in the chair. 

The record of the November meeting was read and approved ; 
and in the absence of the Librarian, the Corresponding Secre- 
tary read the list of donors to the Library during the past 
month. 

The President announced that the History of Chelsea, pre- 
pared by the late Judge Chamberlain, the publication of which 
was provided for by his bequest to the Society, is nearly ready 
to be published. 

John D. Long presented a memoir of Solomon Lincoln, 
and Edward Stanwood a memoir of Peleg W. Chandler. 

Barrett Wendell, in presenting some papers relating to 
Longfellow, spoke as follows : 

On behalf of Mrs. C. V. Jamison, of New Orleans, I have 
the honor to offer to the Society these papers, which record a 
deeply characteristic episode in the life of Longfellow. The 
story may best be told in her own words, from a letter which 
she has kindly sent me with them : 

The acquaintance began through my brother, who at that time had 
a large book-making establishment in Cambridge and often saw Mr. 
Longfellow in a business way. These frequent interviews about the 
printing of his books resulted in his being interested in my brother, 
who had an uncommonly fine mind, which the great scholar recognized 
and respected. 

Shortly before Mr. Longfellow left Cambridge for his last visit to 
Europe, he happened to visit my brother's office, and mentioned that 
he hoped to spend the following winter in Italy, whereupon my brother 
told him that I, his sister, was studying painting in Rome. He at once 
asked for my address, and kindly promised to call on me, when there, 
and to be useful to me in any way that he could. When he arrived in 
Rome, in the winter of '68-9, he remembered his promise, came to see 
me, and introduced me to his family and many of his friends. It is 
needless to say how helpful his friendship was to a young woman in a 
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strange country, with little experience, and less confidence in her ability 
to accomplish what her immense ambition led her to undertake. My 
ambition was for art, and I had thought of writing only as a means 
of expressing what was hampered and confined by the drudgery of 
learning to paint. On one of his visits to me I showed him a little 
Italian sketch, just published in "Appleton's Journal," my first pub- 
lished article. He read it with great interest ; then he said, " You must 
write and it need not prevent your painting. Raphael wrote his hun- 
dred sonnets," and added more pleasant* advice to that effect. 

I saw him frequently during the winter, in my own home, in 
society, and in the galleries where I copied, and had the joy of listen- 
ing to his delightful conversation and kindly criticisms, which always 
inspired and encouraged me to greater effort. When he was about to 
leave Rome, I told him that I was writing some descriptions of Italian 
towns which I hoped to make a book of when I returned home. He 
said that subject had been overdone, and advised me to introduce a 
story, with the places for a background. I followed his advice, and 
my first novel, " Woven of Many Threads," was the result. 

When I returned home, a year and a half later, I was staying for a 
short time with my sister in Braintree. There he came to see me, and 
we talked over the story and read parts of it, and before he left he 
made an appointment with me to meet him at Mr. Fields' office on a 
certain day. I went to the appointment with fear and trembling, aud 
experienced the trying ordeal of reading several chapters of my story 
to an audience of two, Mr. Longfellow and Mr. Fields, and you can 
imagine my surprise and delight when that autocrat of publishers said 
he liked what I had read, and would accept it. 

The final arrangements were made, and it was put at once into 
the hands of the printer, and just as I was dreading proof sheets Mr. 
Fields told me that Mr. Longfellow had kindly offered to make the 
final corrections, and asked me if he should send me the sheets after- 
ward. I replied " No " emphatically, and I never saw them until they 
were sent to me after the book was published. 

This act of kindness, on the part of the most eminent 
American man of letters in the full height of his career, 
can be fully appreciated only by those who have despairingly 
struggled with their own proof. From that time till the end 
of his life he remained, in all Mrs. Jamison's literary work, 
a constant, helpful friend. 

When, last summer, she had the goodness to show me this 
proof, it seemed to me worthy of more certain preservation 
than could be assured it in private hands. Slight though the 
episode may seem, in the full history of Longfellow's career, 
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none, I think, could more beautifully indicate those qualities 
of his which made him in his life, as in his memory, worthily 
beloved. At my suggestion, accordingly, she requests that 
this Society will accept the proof, corrected by his hand, 
together with the letters which he subsequently wrote her. 

M. A. De Wolfe Howe communicated the following paper 
on the bust of George Bancroft : 

Last spring our President told me that he had long been 
looking in vain for a bust of George Bancroft for the rooms 
of the Society, and invited such aid as I could render in the 
search. Up to that time I had seen in the records of Mr. 
Bancroft's life no reference to any sculpture of his head. 
The circumstances which led to the acquisition of the bust, 
unveiled at the November meeting, have at least the interest 
of processes known as the " longest way round," and at the 
President's request they are made the subject of this brief 
narrative. 

In October last I was happy to find among Mr. Bancroft's 
papers the photograph of what appeared to be a marble bust, 
under which the words, " Bancroft. R. S. Greenough Fecit," 
were inscribed. On the back of the picture was written, " Hon. 
George Bancroft, with Richard S. Greenough's compliments 
and cordial respect." The existence of a bust was no longer 
a matter of doubt ; but how was it to be secured for the rooms 
of the Society ? Instead of applying at once to a maker and 
seller of busts, the zeal of careful investigation led me to 
write to a grandson of Mr. Bancroft, asking where the Green- 
ough sculpture might be found. He promptly replied that a 
nephew of his grandfather — who is also a member of this 
Society — had asked him last year about the same bust, " but " 
— to quote from the letter — "I could not give him any in- 
formation. So far as I know I have never seen it. . . . Do 
you suppose it could be in the Harvard Library without any 
one knowing it ? " He touched on the unlikelihood of its being 
in the Worcester Art Museum or in Berlin, on the possibility 
of tracing it " from the Greenough end," and of waiting for it 
to turn up, as it undoubtedly would some day. 

A few days after receiving this letter, I found myself in the 
Harvard College Library, displayed the photograph which I 
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had borne with me to Cambridge, and asked if any light could 
be thrown upon it there. I was immediately directed to the 
reading-room, where — somewhat larger than life — the bust, 
in bronze, stood in a conspicuous place. On its back are the 
words, " R. S. Greenough fecit, Roma, 1889," together with 
the founder's name. In 1889 Bancroft was eighty-nine years 
old, and had not been in Europe for fifteen years. 1 

It became my pleasure at once to inform our President that 
what had seemed so remote was thus near at'hand. In response 
to the information he wrote, " There are few things more satis- 
factory than hunting a thing of this sort to earth," and en- 
trusted me with the task of securing a plaster cast of the 
bust. 

Again it would have been simple to go direct to the dealers 
in plaster busts. Instead, it seemed proper to ask the librarian 
of Harvard College for permission to have the bronze repro- 
duced. His courteous reply was to the effect that a formal 
request should be made to the Corporation. He thought the 
work might be done in the basement of the Library, and that 
Caproni would be as good a man as any to do it. Accordingly 
I framed an application to the secretary of the Corporation, 
but before mailing it took the precaution of going to Caproni's 
warerooms to inform myself about the methods and cost of the 
undertaking. Again I displayed the photograph. The sales- 
man looked at it, led me into a rear room of the admirable 
establishment which employs him, pointed to a bust, and asked, 
" Is not that the thing you are looking for?" 

It was ; for some years it had been purchasable by any 
comer at a reasonable rate ; and in a few minutes the trans- 
action which brought the bust to these rooms was arranged. 
A " shorter way home " might have been discovered ; yet it 
would have been to the entire sacrifice of the pleasures of 
the chase, and the loss of this fresh illustration of the fabled 
search in distant lands for what may be found close to one's 
door-stone. 

William B. Weeded, a Corresponding Member, then read 
the following paper : 

1 Subsequent inquiry has shown that the bust was received by the College 
on September 24, 1889, from Mr. Greenough himself, and that he presumably 
modelled it from life at Newport. 
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Early Oriental Commerce in Providence. 1 

The American Revolution opened the western world anew. 
Columbus had sought the East by way of the West. The 
Latin races went toward the tropics, but the Teutonic stocks 
developed a new life in North America, on the fertile shores 
of the Atlantic, and wrestled with the greatest power of 
Europe, until it achieved political independence. S.uch power 
and enterprise found new outlets in commerce. 

The English and Dutch East India Companies under severe 
monopolies had exploited the rich, productive shores of the 
Indian Ocean and the China seas. Enormous traffic carried 
their tropical products to the rising civilizations of Europe. 
The contests of Great Britain with the French Republic and 
with Napoleon were to try the commerce of neutrals — es- 
pecially in the East — 'very severely, as we shall perceive in 
a romantic voyage of the ship John Jay. Yet exchanges must 
go on. The iron, manufactured flax, and hemp from northern 
Europe, wines, liquors, and provisions, must reciprocate with 
tea, sugar, and spices, with the finer cotton fabrics made by 
teeming populations of workers, together with articles of 
luxury. These products were especially needed in New 
England. 

John Brown, famous in the Gaspee raid, who took powder 
from the British West Indies for Washington's use after 
Bunker Hill, was, next to Stephen Hopkins, our first citizen in 
the eighteenth century. The four brothers Brown pursued 
for half a century the West Indian commerce, which gave so 
much prosperity to New England. They made cannon and 
imported European supplies under contract with Congress for 
the Continental army. John, with his " magnificent projects," 
was the man for the occasion, and for commerce with the far 
East. New York began several years earlier, Salem was be- 
ginning, when Brown built the General Washington of some 
five hundred tons' burden and despatched her to Canton in 
1787. Fire and other accidents played havoc with his papers, 

1 Through the courtesy of the late M. B. I. Goddard and the present partners 
of the firm of Brown and Ives, I am able to embody this sketch of oriental trade, 
from original documents now in possession of the John Carter Brown Library, 
Providence. 
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but by good fortune we have the log of the Washington, 

with this heading : 

Newport, Rhode Island, Dec. 27, 1787. 

A Journal of Passage from Newport to Madeira in the good ship 

Gen. Washington, Jonathan Donnison, Commander, and from thence to 

the further Indies and Canton. 

Do not imagine that prosaic freight and cargo, lunar obser- 
vations and tedious logarithms, were the only resources of 
these restless adventurers seeking far-away climes. Mr. 
Megee, the clerk, in elegant characters, recorded twelve max- 
ims on the fly leaf like these, "To the honest fellow that 
loves his bottle at night and his Business in the morning," and 
" To the True patriot who dies with pleasure for his Country's 
good." 

The voyage to Madeira passed without special incident. 
Wines and liquors were taken on board, and the anchor was 
weighed for the Cape, May 7, 1788. Careful entries of supplies 
taken from the cargo for the ship's use were recorded from 
day to day. A minute log was kept, and elaborate calculations 
of the navigation were entered. Whenever. land was seen, 
the substantial accuracy of the lunar observations was verified. 
The General Washington arrived at Pondicherry on the 18th 
of July. On the beach were a great number of people 
"Dressed in long white gounds with Long sleeves." Captain 
Nicholas Gardiner took the officers to the coffee house, and 
they u went to see the Town." 

Colonel Ward, the supercargo, exchanged Madeira wine 
for ginseng, which was much desired in the Canton market. 
He sold wines for dry-goods, calicoes, and handkerchiefs. 
They found chintz, inferior to the samples, mixed and delivered 
with the regular goods. The ship arrived at Madras on the 
29th of July. On August 24 they sailed for Canton, which 
they reached on October 29. 

An interesting lay-out of an India voyage is prescribed by 
the supercargo, Colonel Ward probably, on August 24, 1788 : 

Ships should arrive on this coast in February or March, with assorted 
cargoes, packed to be easily gotten at. They should touch at Cape of 
Good Hope, Isle of France, Trincomalee, Trincabar, and all the ports 
along the coast, selling for cash. At Madras, they may contract for book 
muslin, at Coringo for long cloths, at Calcutta for Muslins, Callicoes, 
Bengaul s, Romals, bandannoes, &c, at Pondicherry for blue cloths, 
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coarse hdkfs and nicannees. Freight may be had on the Coast of Coro- 
mandel at any time. Vessels to the Cape of Good Hope or Isle of 
France should bring a large proportion of beef and tar ; both sell well. 
At the Cape, Isle of France, and Pondicherry, there are no duties or 
port charges. At Madras, the. duty is 5 % on every article, with great 
expenses of landing and porterage besides the United Power of the In- 
dians and English to Cheet you as much as they Can. The pilotage at 
Calcutta is about $500 or $600 for a ship of size, beside other expenses 
at the Port. 

Vessels arriving late, not only have a bad market in which to sell, 
but must buy goods, which are the leavings of the East India Company. 
One must employ " an Indian called a Debauch " and watch him close. 
Cheating is accomplished not openly but by combining with the Buyer 
and Innumerable number of other methods. Agree in advance on a 
hire fixed by the Police. Indians are as described, and as Europeans 
mostly go to India for a fortune, it may not be thought Uncharitable to 
Regard them in the same light. Old Teneriffe wine will bring as much 
at Pondicherry as Madeira. 

Casks of the latter eight or ten gallons short were filled with 
Teneriffe on the ship, and the taster knew no difference. It 
was the same with New England rum, at Madras, which was 
probably mixed with Jamaica. 

Exchange varies in these Ports, but at Madras in general 10 pagodas 
being 16f to 16f dollars. The nominal pagoda is 8s. sterling, which 
it brings in goods, while in cash it is only equal to 7s. 6d. Bar iron 
should be 16 to 20 feet long, 2£ to 3 inches wide and J inch thick; 
when it is worth 12 to 15 pagodas the candy of 500 lbs. In one 
vessel 50 tons is a suitable importation. Likewise about 400 casks of 
brandy, 20 to 30 gallons each. The same quantity of New England 
rum, but call it West India, as they cannot tell the difference. 

In Jamaica rum, 50 or 60 small casks may be taken. All spirits 
must be of the best quality and a high color, and but few cordials are 
wanted. Madeira is the best wine in India, commanding 60 to 90 
pagodas per pipe, while good old Teneriffe sells at 60 to 70. In 
anchors, the market is full, generally 4 per cwt. Cordage sells surely 
at a small profit. Porter is better in English casks than bottles, fetch- 
ing 10 to 12 pagodas per hhd. Sperm candles do not answer very 
well, if costing low they will pay freight. Tar in the best order brings 
3£ to 4 pagodas per bbl. No chocolate. Cider fined before the bottles 
are corked, in small boxes, will sell at 2£ to 2 pagodas per dozen. The 
best beef at 8 to 10 pagodas per bbl, a few barrels of Jew Beef would 
always sell. Pork, butter, cheese, codfish, pickled salmon, mackeril, 
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hams, all of the very best and in small quantities. Ship a few bbls of 
the best Philadelphia flour and a few kegs of crackers. Large quanti- 
ties of gin will always sell at 4 to 8 pagodas per case. Cannon — 2, 3, 
4 pounders with carriages complete — are good merchandise. Sheet 
copper is contraband, and sells for 70 pagodas for 500 lbs. Nails 8d 
and lOd and other hardware are good. Some dried apples will sell at 
a great profit. Tobacco sells well at the Isle of France for 8d to lOd. 
per lb. The price of cotton at Bombay is 30 Tales for 750 lbs. 

The Washington took on board cotton for Canton, and some 
sand for ballast. She was landing cargo at Canton in Decem- 
ber, 1788, and began loading for her return on the 16th. 
The cargo for the owners consisted of tea, china, and lac- 
quered ware. As the accounts of the projected voyage are 
lost, we can only mention the large shipment for Samuel 
Shaw, probably the consul at Canton at this time, of teas, 
silks, nankins, china, and lacquered ware. This shipment was 
more important than that of the owners. Captain Donnison's 
venture was in china, arrack, and tea. Supercargo Ward's 
venture was in teas, china, and candy. 

On January 22, 1789, the crew were stowing teas and 
chocking the after hold, " which now Completes all for this 
time thank God." Passage home through the strait of Sunda 
began on the 29th. On February 6 Timor in the archi- 
pelago was reported, and boats were sent for wood to some of 
the islands. They ran aground and spent the night on shore 
with " a burnfire to keep off the Tigers and masceters." On 
February 13 both Sumatra and Java were in sight, and next 
day they obtained a large buffalo for seven dollars at a small 
island. On the 18th they anchored close under the shore of 
Sumatra ; and the market yielded one turtle, fifteen fowls, and 
a monkey in exchange for two Guinea guns and a " King's 
arm." They sailed for the West Indies on February 20. 

Occasionally a " boneater " (bonito) or a turtle was caught, 
and once a dolphin. A rumbling noise in the air was supposed 
to be caused by an earthquake. On April 4 the land appeared 
at Natal, seven leagues distant. The lunar observation two 
days previous was confirmed, and the ship's reckoning corrected 
accordingly. The figures of navigation, closely tabulated, 
often filled two folios. 

On April 20 the anchor went down in twenty fathoms, and 
water was taken on board. Captain Donnison and the pas- 
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sengers were on shore by permission of the Governor. The 
ship Albion, one of the fastest of the East India Company's 
fleet, sailed, and supercargo Ward landed two chests of tea. 
On May 9, at the island of Ascension, they met a whaler, 
Captain Folger of Halifax. She had two sperm whales on 
deck, and was throwing over common oil to save spermaceti. 
The Washington gave casks and hogsheads, in exchange for two 
casks of oil. On June 7 she made the island of Nevis and 
anchored at St. Eustatius in twelve fathoms. On the 16th 
they landed nankins, tea, and gunpowder, and received rum 
and dry-goods. 

The Washington sailed from St. Eustatius on June 17, and 
passed Newport, firing seven guns, at two o'clock in the after- 
noon of July 6, having sailed 32,914 miles in eighteen months, 
ten days, with only one man lost on her voyage to the East 
Indies. 

As John Brown, trained in West Indian commerce and 
large Revolutionary affairs, was an ideal pioneer in the East, 
so Thomas Poynton Ives was the new merchant and man of 
method for a business which was to join the United States 
to India and China in an endless chain, with links at St. 
Petersburg and Amsterdam, at Lisbon and many other ports. 
Taught in the office of Nicholas Brown and Company, brother- 
in-law and partner of Nicholas the younger, he became the 
junior of Brown, Benson and Ives in 1792. There was ample 
wealth inherited to afford capital for large transactions. Mr. 
George Benson withdrew in 1795, and Ives was almost wholly 
responsible in conduct of the business for some two-score years. 
He was the typical merchant of the early nineteenth century, 
before steam communication by water and land changed the 
methods of the time. Not lacking in the shrewd capacity of 
buyer and trader, he rose above traffic to the ample forecast of 
a commanding merchant. 

We have followed an Indiaman through an experience of 
eighteen months ; such a vessel might pass two or three years 
before captain or supercargo could report at the office of 
Brown and Ives. Vessels carried triplicate letters, if by any 
chance news or information might hit the far off adventurers. 
The great powers of Europe engaged in deathly struggles, 
and sought in every way to embarrass the commerce of neu- 
trals by tracking its precarious course among the belligerents. 
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Something more than a trader's touch must possess a plan for 
these far-away voyages ; the strategic insight of a true mer- 
chant must bring out the greatest result with least risk. The 
letter of instructions as put forth by Mr. Ives was a plan of 
campaign. 

Generally, the supercargo represented the merchant, having 
supreme authority in all things, except in navigation and the 
management of the crew. Direction of the voyage and every- 
thing appertaining to cargo were under his control, and the 
captain was ordered explicitly to act accordingly. Rarely 
captain and supercargo were given joint management of the 
business on shore. In the short auxiliary voyages to Europe 
the captain was usually his own supercargo, and received 
special pay for transacting business in port. In the com- 
merce with the West Indies, a " privilege " for small ventures 
was given the officers, and in some instances to a few of the 
crew. In this trade the vessels were generally of three hun- 
dred to five hundred tons' burden and rigged as ships. The 
brig Eliza, one-hundred and thirty-eight tons, was an excep- 
tion. The East India Company carried on its traffic in much 
larger craft. 

The ship Arthur, three hundred and five tons, sailed in 
January, 1802. Her captain, Scott Jenckes, was also virtu- 
ally responsible as supercargo. He had six tons' privilege of 
shipment under deck and $3000, paying his assistant (or 
clerk) $400 therefrom, "No other compensation 1 whatever." 
Generally the captain received from $50 to $55 per month, 
with privileges and occasional commissions. In this voyage 
the mate had three tons' privilege and $35 a month ; the second 
mate, one ton and $25 ; eight seamen, eight to ten feet, and 
four sailors, some privileges and $18; two boys, $8 and 
Then, as now, fine cooking was expensive, for the artist 
serving the cabin received $32, while his co-laborer nourish- 
ing the crew got only $14. Generally, wages for fully two 
months was advanced before sailing. 

The privileges or ventures, of increased value at home, 
were important in amount. Captain Jenckes's shipment of 
fancy articles, including a pipe of Madeira, cost $1948.16; 
and twelve sailors sent cheaper goods at $1364. One sailor, 

1 Thompson, resident in Canton, received $3000 for purchasing a cargo for 
the Isis, a similar ship, in 1803. 

31 
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Stephen Chase, managed to get $600 worth of high-priced 
wares into his narrow space. Captain B. G. Dexter's venture 
in the voyage of the John Jay in 1800 was insured for $2500, 
and occupied eight feet by eight by five in space, at forty 
feet a ton. 

Let us look into the voyage of the John Jay, built in 1794, 
of four hundred and sixty-five tons' burden, which sailed from 
Providence for Canton on April 9, 1797. The letter of in- 
structions from Brown and Ives, dated on April 8, is ad- 
dressed to Captain Daniel Olney and John Bowers, joint 
supercargoes. I shall merely indicate briefly the salient 
points : 

Proceed to Canton. Inform Loo Mouqua and Geouqua that you have 
money to pay our obligations. If they are now in good standing, apply 
to either to become your security. Place the cargo in their hands, 
trading it for goods in return if possible. Contract for their paying 
the port charges out of the property. Probably they will be pleased 
with our punctuality and readily engage on further credit. If the pas- 
sage be long and the notes are overrun, pay interest. From the 
precarious state of the Navigation of this country with respect to Con- 
tending powers, we send small funds relying on your negotiating Bs/Exch 
on us at Amsterdam. L/C are now delivered. Make drafts on us pay- 
able in America at 9 or 12 mos. sight, for the Ship must be filled. 

For balance of loading not paid for, we prefer to buy from China 
merchants [as in last voyage], they taking the risque to this country. 
If the ship is lost, they lose ; arriving safe, we send out money for the 
debt. For a return cargo, we prefer 1500 chests very first quality 
Bohea Tea — about 360 lbs. ea, the chest weighing 60 lbs. to 64 lbs. 
Also 50 to 60 tons good sugar, in double matted bags for ballast. China 
ware being sold for cash, take 10 or 15 tons only, chiefly Dining Setts, 
some tea cups and saucers in handsome patterns, One box pitchers with 
Covers 1 to 3 quarts. One Box Nankin cups and saucers — Coffee and 
Tea. Bohea you must increase as you fall short. Be very particular 
in the quality of Teas. 500 chests best Hyson, 500 ch best Young 
Hyson, 500 to 100 ch best Hyson Skin, 50 ch Souchong best, 20 or 30 
ch best Imperial or Gunpowder. 50,000 ps Yellow Nankins 2d Chop, 
or more if you are in funds. 10,000 ps white do. If you buy Silks, 
follow patterns enclosed, but we prefer black Lutestrings, as recom- 
mended by John and Thomas Amory. 

Take freight in fine goods to America, being sure it is real American 
property. Avoid giving cause to Belligerent cruisers on either side. 
If teas are surely genuine, stamp Ship's name on each chest. The direc- 
tions to sustain repute of John Jay teas are urgent. Look at weight, 
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for after last voyage the chests fell short. Neither weight nor tare 
should be on the chest. You must constantly attend to the packing 
and weighing of Teas. Wm, Taylor goes as your Assistant, to be at 
the Factory in Canton and will help in supervising the Teas. Economy 
is necessary ; keep Factory and other expenses as low as possible. We 
give form for Certificate of Landing, for articles entitled to Drawback. 
We owe Loo Mouqua $8052.50, Geouqua $19,949.33, also we are to 
pay $2642 given by Benj. Munro on the last voyage of Johu Jay. 
Should the times become settled, we shall send out a further sum of 
money. Perhaps you can invest $10,000 conditionally on its going 
this season possibly, or surely next season. 

Bring 1/2 and 1/4 chests of Bohea only to have the smaller sizes for 
stowing. The Custom House allows 20 lbs. tare on fine teas ; the weight 
should be 17 lbs. or 18 lbs. We expect to see you in 11 or 12 months, 
Bs/Ex are enclosed on Thos. Dickason & Co., London at 9 to 12 months 
for £5000 on John Hodson & Son at 12 months for $60,000. L/C for 
Olney and Bowers Supercargoes $40,000. Specie shipped on board, 
$50,000. x 

We are confident that our ample shipment of funds will give further 
credit at Canton. This ship must be perfectly full. Break up Nankins 
to fill every crevice. The sugar ordered for ballast should not interfere 
with Bohea, as the tea pays better. We hope for accommodation with 
the French. Don't you venture among the Islands as others have done. 
Good Young Hyson is the most profitable tea, if at the former price 26 
Tale. We send you by the Jenny $5000 additional. 

The best-laid plans " gang aft a-gley," were hardly ever worse 
than in this instance, as it happened. In May, Brown and 
Ives were obliged to notify Olney and Bowers that the George 
Washington, the ship sent out by Brown and Francis had ar- 
rived from Batavia, without going on to Canton, on acqpunt 
of the great advantages offered. Brown and Ives's specie, sent 
by this vessel, was left over at Batavia to be forwarded to 
Canton next season. The thrifty merchant, wishing to save 
interest, had despatched his specie in advance by way of 
Batavia, instead of keeping it for the certain destination of his 
own vessel. The consequences were disastrous to the projected 
voyage of the John Jay, as will appear. 

The John Jay took out a small cargo, about nineteen tons 
of lead, one hundred and fifty cases of gin, forty boxes sperm 

1 It was received at Canton, one dollar short and two counterfeit dollars 
returned. 
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candles, ten anchors, six quarter casks of sherry, and thirty 
and a half pipes Madeira, which was landed on October 4-7. 

According to the portage bill of April 9, she carried thirty- 
four persons beside the supercargo and clerk. Captain Olney 
received $16 a month wages, with a " privilege " of four tons. 
Without doubt he was paid more by a, private contract, as he 
was joint supercargo. In another voyage the supercargo's pay 
was $3000. The whole outlay for thirteen months to May 9, 
1797, was $6442.29. 

This was the John Jay's second voyage to Canton. She 
mounted six six-pound guns, six fours, four swivels, and was 
furnished with muskets, pistols, cutlasses, pikes, etc. On April 
26 a " Shipe of Force" bore down upon her, when all hands 
were called to quarters, and the guns were cleared for action. 
Outsailing her enemy, she got free in the night. Although 
the orders were positive not to speak any vessel, they sent this 
news by a whaler unexpectedly met on the 2d of June. De- 
tained by calms and adverse winds, they stopped sixty hours 
for water in the strait of Allass, August 20, and sent a " pro- 
test" from Canton for the insurers. The ship arrived at 
Whampoa September 21. 

On November 6, 1797, the first report being at an earlier 
date, John Bowers for himself and Captain Olney reported 
the misfortune incurred by the change of the Washington's 
course at Batavia, which left Brown and Ives's specie there, 
when it was desperately wanted at Canton. This vexatious 
miscarriage caused failure of the voyage as it was projected at 
Providence. They had not received the $10,000 sent out by 
Jenny and Pigon. Having paid the obligations of Snow and 
Olney in 1796, their funds remaining were so reduced that Loo 
Mouqua and Geouqua " Neglect us," recommending applica- 
tion to other Hong merchants to " secure " the ship. Exchange 
and letters of credit were of no avail, specie being so scarce 
that the East India Company's paper sold at twenty per cent 
discount, and bills on Amsterdam were no better. 

The best offer from Geouqua demanded 180,000 in cash, and 
he would grant $40,000 more on same credit as in 1796, say 
twenty per cent advance, and he would risk the property to 
America, while we were to risk the money out, to be paid in 
twenty months. Unless we could pay the 180,000, he " would 
have no concern with us." The Hong merchants were so in- 
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volved that goods could not be had unless the buyer advanced 
two-thirds in specie. 

On October 3 they had a large ship at great expense not 
" secured " and no business done. Therefore they were nego- 
tiating a charter-party for a neutral ship to Hamburg with a 
Dane ; and enclosed certificates of landing and account of sales 
of their cargo to Ponqua their " security." The cargo brought 
$5789.14, payable in fine teas. The proceeds in teas, silks, 
and nankins were sent home by Captain Wheatland, seventeen 
tons, ten feet, ten and a half inches at $90 per ton, — $1554:46. 
They agreed to pay the Grand Hoppo's (Governor of Can- 
ton) charges, $4200. These charges were laid on a tonnage 
measurement. 

Eight provinces of the Empire of China had been at war with 
the Tartars for some twelve months, though it had no great 
effect on the foreign trade. The charter-party was concluded 
with Fabritius and others of Copenhagen. It assigned them 
the whole tonnage of the hold, stern sheets, half deck, great 
cabin, reserving for the owners fifteen tons in the hold, room 
for provisions, water, cables, etc., under deck, also the whole 
round house on the poop-deck and the forecastle ; destination 
Hamburg, to carry goods, china ware, teas, and china root ; 
measurement seven hundred and fifty tons at forty English 
square feet a ton, at a freight of $75,000, Spanish milled at 
4/6 sterling within thirty-three days after arrival ; tonnage 
more or less pro rata at $100 a ton. The actual freight 
collected was $71,120f J. 

On October 31, 1797, there were eleven American vessels 
at Whampoa of 3438 tonnage. The next in size to the John 
Jay was the Ocean of New York, four hundred and twenty 
tons, the smallest being the brig Eliza of Providence one 
hundred and thirty-seven tons. The East India Company had 
fourteen ships each of twelve hundred tons, of superior ton- 
nage. In addition there were from England twenty country 
ships, as they were called. 

On the 29th of November our voyagers cleared for the 
strait of Sunda. " Xmas morn a Merry one to all my Friends, 
no Church Bells or Anthems," wrote Mr. Bowers in elegant 
letters. The dinner was of roast goose, boiled beef and pork, 
fine baked-rice pudding, and oranges. Another day turtle 
soup was served, but " the best dishes do not go down well 
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with me in Tempestuous weather." On the 13th he was 
fatigued with reading the " History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire." 

On January 29, 1798, sunrise over the table-land of Good 
Hope was a " beautiful prospect," though they did not go on 
shore, much to the disappointment of our diarist. They had 
made 7376 miles from Whampoa in sixty-one days, twenty-two 
hours. The Sunday following, he was reading Sterne and the 
Holy Bible. On February 11 St. Helena was seen from the 
round house about ten leagues off, " this blessed Land Fall 
confirmes our Lunar observations." He is very enthusiastic 
concerning the lunar method, 9101 miles from Whampoa, 
seventy-five days. The distance from Block Island to Canton 
direct was computed at 13,661 miles. 

On February 22 he wrote, " Sixty sixth year of George 
Washington Esquire's Age — while Gratitude remains in the 
Human Breast, The Praises of Washington shall Dwell on 
every Tongue." The sea diet was varied by sharks, dolphins, 
and porpoises, whenever they were caught. On May-day they 
saw no land, but anchored on the shoal now known as Dogger 
Bank. Bowers was "so intent reading Rousseau's New 
Eloisa" that he did nofc perceive the dropping of the anchor. 

The John Jay arrived at Hamburg on May 9, 1798, after a 
passage of one hundred and sixty-two days, when the grand 
secret of the voyage was revealed in advices sent home. It 
had been carefully veiled in previous letters, which might have 
been captured by belligerent vessels. They had avoided ports, 
and now learned that the French took all American ves- 
sels. Through failure in receiving the expected specie at 
Canton, this quasi-neutral voyage had been the " last alter- 
native " to a heavy loss. In every letter of instruction to a 
supercargo Thomas P. Ives concluded, "If in destination, 
sale, or purchase, any better opportunity offers, follow your 
own judgment." He would almost always "recommend" in- 
stead of command, excepting when he would keep a vessel 
from breaking the regulations of neutrality. 

All the documents delivered to the Dutch East India Com- 
pany showed a contract with M. P. Fabritius to deliver the 
cargo at Hamburg for the account and risk of Conrad Fabritius 
and Company, Copenhagen. But a private letter informed 
that those interested must read ft. F. Dozy for M. P. Fabritius 
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and members of the Dutch East India Company for Conrad 
Fabritius and Company. On the 18th the company acknowl- 
edged this as " very agreeable," though preferring " directly 
into an harbour of this Republic, to save expense." Bowers 
subsequently wrote this was not possible, as the charter-party 
prescribed Hamburg, the loading at Canton being suspected as 
intended for the Dutch Company. 

Efforts to sell the ship failed, and they dreaded going to St. 
Petersburg so late in the season. On June 15 they wrote 
Tysberg and Company, Copenhagen, " the situation with the 
Republic of France continues to remain in so Critical a manner 
we know not what way to employ the ship." 

On April 3, 1798, new instructions are sent from Brown and 
Ives, who were much disappointed at the failure in Canton. 
The owners were obliged to pay twenty -five per cent to get a 
part of the risk covered to Europe. 

Get freight from Hamburg to India if possible, placing the proceeds 
in the hands of Thomas Dickason & Co., London, provided political 
circumstances render it secure. Should not freight worth while be 
offered, we recommend buying Bohea at not over 26 c per lb, and 
returning here. You can take freight to New York, but it will be safer 
to come to Rhode Island. The times are very critical and it appears 
highly probable that this Country will be forced against it Interest and 
wish to take part in the War. You perceive we prefer freight to any 
purchase. You may go to Batavia for Coffee and Sugar ; or you may 
get a freight of arrack there for Canton, as is frequent; then take 
Bohea home. If necessary sell the ship, if at $15,000. 

On July 16 Bowers and Olney reported that the " great 
prospect " of selling the ship had failed, and it was decided to 
go to St. Petersburg, though it would not answer to bring 
Russian goods to Hamburg. In consequence of a French 
privateer being taken by Americans, it was expected that 
France would declare war against the United States. Ready 
to sail on July 17, they arrived at Copenhagen on August 4, 
and at St. Petersburg August 15, 1798. Insurance to America 
was fifteen to seventeen per cent. It was reported on the 22d 
that the French Directory had stopped cruisers in the capture 
of American ships. 

They took the usual cargo of iron, hemp, cordage, sail cloth, 
etc., and the pilot for Elsinore came on board September 1, 
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1798. Now their fitful and perplexing voyage, embarrassed by 
warring states, was to be complicated anew by perils of the sea. 
The next advice to Brown and Ives was dated at Lisbon on 
November 13. A quick run was made from Elsinore, when a 
leak in the lumber port was discovered, which spoiled some 
hemp. On the 2d of September a heavy gale sprung the rud- 
der and obliged the captain to seek the nearest port for 
repairs. Bowers wrote in the log on the 4th, " I hope God will 
protect us and enable us to get into port in a few days, This 
dreadfull, dreadfull circumstance, having been 19 months from 
home." These wandering pilgrims had not always the facile 
pen of Mr. Bowers, who could appreciate Sterne and Rous- 
seau ; but evidences of sincere piety and the highest sense of 
duty are frequent. 

Obliged to get out sufficient cargo at Lisbon to lift the 
lumber port and stop leakage, they struggled through the 
Catholic holidays and very sluggish working days. At last 
they are ready to sail on January 5, and arrived in New York 
on March 3, 1799. Advice was given E. J. Smith and Com- 
pany, St. Petersburg, that their furs would be carefully kept 
for autumn sales ; they were too high-priced for the American* 
market. Distance from Elsinore to Block Island was set down 
at 3500 miles. On the 8th our diarist left New London by the 
mail stage, and arrived in Providence at eight o'clock in the 
afternoon. " I found all my Relations and friends in health 
after a Tedious absence of 23 months. Thus ends my Journal 
with thanks to God for all his services." 

In contrast with this constrained, distorted, and vacillating 
voyage, though it was profitable, we may study the adventures 
of the same ship in 1800, when affairs went more smoothly. 
This enterprise was conducted jointly, two-thirds by Brown 
and Ives, one-sixth by John Innes Clark, one-sixth by Munro, 
Snow and Munro. Several such joint concerns are recorded 
about this time, Brown and Ives generally taking two-thirds 
interest. Probably the partition was to divide risks in these 
troublous times, for it could not have been necessary in pro- 
viding capital which was abundant. Gibbs and Channing, 
sometimes associated, were a substantial house ; but Munro, 
Snow and Munro failed a few years later, and could not have 
added much strength. 

Brown and Ives chartered the ship consigning her to Samuel 
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Snow, May 15, then consul at Canton, under these instructions 
to Benjamin G. Dexter, master, with letter to Mr. Snow : 

We hand invoice and B/L cordage and duck, which you may sell if 
possible at New Holland, and carry proceeds to S. S. We have sent 
him in specie $40,000, by three vessels, for our debts at Canton. 
These are due as follows 

to Loo Mouqua, Feb. 13, 1799 due Oct. 3, 1800 $35,390.50 

Consequa Jan. 31, " " 1, " 11,957.00 

Ponqua Feb, 2, " " 2, " 600.00 

Pinqua " 3, " " 3', « 500.00 

These obligations were contracted by Samuel Snow, and if he has 
deceased or left Canton, you will apply the specie to them. If you sell 
cordage &c at New Holland, get a certificate of landing. Any balance 
put in Silks and Nankins for the John Jay. The vessel is well pre- 
pared and we do not expect that you will lay out for repairs, excepting 
from the stores on board. 

Instructions to Samuel Snow, on May 12: 

We hand B/L of cargo, also of $90,000 specie. Captain Dexter 
goes by New Holland touching at Botany Bay, and selling cargo if 
possible. The ship must be completely filled and you may negotiate 
for any deficiency in funds, in bills on us payable in London, Ham- 
burgh or United States, at 12 months sight or more, at a discount not 
exceeding 12|% ; or if you think best, on credit payable in Canton, as 
long as you can, without interest if possible ; and at risk of the Sellers, 
until the goods arrive here. In our memo of the Return Cargo, there 
is a small quantity of Bohea. By no means increase this, rather 
reduce, if much has been shipped this season ; as it is now selling in 
New York at 32 ^ and is dull. Bohea as well as the fine grades must 
be of the very best and fresh. See that the whole is well packed, and 
is of full weight. Employ a confidential lad from the shop to attend to 
weight, when you are engaged. Ballast with sugar and china; the 
sugar being of the first sort and closely packed. Tea sets of china may 
be stowed, where it would not be prudent to put Nankins or fine goods. 
Consult Captain Dexter in stowing, and get articles' adapted thereto. 

We hope he can sail with a strong convoy, if alone it would be pru- 
dent to avoid the Streights of Sunda. There is prospect of ending our 
difficulties with France, but negotiations may be long. Our Commis- 
sioners have arrived in Paris and were well received, according to 
report. Yet it may be sometime before Hostilities cease beyond the 
Cape and the utmost caution will be necessary in arranging the return 
passage. Impress on Captain Dexter the necessity of good stowage ; 

32 
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breaking up Nankins as well as bundles of Fans. Have them in addi- 
tional oiled paper, if necessary. Respecting Silks, refer to ours by 
Ann & Hope for deception practised. Nankins are safe, therefore 
increase, if they are under $50. You quote your terms for transacting 
business at 3%, we consent. 

The Gensang and other articles Captain Dexter may carry, we hope 
may be sold well, and enable you to pay the Expenses without 
impairing the Capital. Attend to certificates of Landing for Draw- 
backs or Bounty. The penalty on the Exportation Bond is heavy, and 
Custom House officers are very particular. 

We think the time needed for despatching the John Jay will be 
within 6 weeks. Possibly you may have left your business to Thomas 
Thompson ; in that event, we direct that he follow this letter. The 
insurance out is now about 10%, and from Canton home it is the same. 
By consent of the proprietors of John Jay's present voyage, we have 
sent a small quantity of Duck and Cordage, to be sold for our account 
and remitted in Fine Teas, Nankins or Silks. Ship by some good 
vessel to America ; or failing this send in silks by John Jay, as taking 
least room. Respecting your plan for forming a Company to trade to 
Canton, we think it will not answer at present ; nor can it be done 
now, a favourable time may come. It is reported that the Directors 
of the East India Co. intend to break up their establishment, when the 
ship now out returns from Calcutta. They send no ship to Canton ; 
probably finding it will not answer their expectations. 

Additional instructions in behalf of the proprietors were 
given Captain Dexter at Providence, on May 13 ; the ship 
sailed on the 15th: 

Go to Canton by the Eastern Pass around New Holland and Norfolk 
Island, and deliver to Samuel Snow. We recommend avoiding the 
Cape, Isles of France and Bourbon ; also to avoid cruisers and the 
speaking of any vessels. If you meet hostile vessels we shall rely on 
your defending the ship and Property to the utmost of your power — 
the officers of the John Jay, we have no doubt, will duly second your 
efforts. In choosing rout around New Holland, two motives influence 
us, 1st, to avoid Cruisers passing Streights of Sunda ; 2nd, the advan- 
tage of trade at New Holland, getting money or exchange for the out- 
ward cargo. Probably a stop of 4 or 5 days will do, for trade and 
wood with water. We expect that you will reach Canton in 6 months. 
Very particular directions are given for stowage. Mr. Fry under- 
stands stowing the vessel, having been in her. Privileges are to be 
carefully watched, and you will suffer no buying or selling. Seamen's 
chests are commonly 3£ ft. to 3| ft. long, 2£ ft. broad at bottom, per- 
haps 2 to 2\ ft. at top. Larger must not be allowed on any account, 
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not even on deck. Chief Officer, Mr. Fry, in case of accident is to 
command and follow these instructions. No advances are to be made 
to the crew, excepting for sickness or distress. Your wages and Priv- 
ilege cover all compensation, including the sale of goods in New 
Holland. 

Brown and Ives chartered the "private armed vessel" reg- 
istering 463^ tons, with sails, boats, armament, etc., the 
owners taking two-thirds interest, John Innes Clark one-sixth, 
Munro, Snow and Munro one-sixth. The latter one-third to 
pay Brown and Ives at the rate of $2.25 per ton for each 
month, payable ninety days after discharge ; and to take risk of 
one-third after May 1. If the vessel should be lost, her value 
would be $22,000. If the voyage should be over in sixteen 
months, the charterers might take her at the valuation without 
charter money. Owners were to furnish two-thirds and the 
others one-third of the outfit. Out of the unusually large 
company of thirty-six, thirty-one persons had a " privilege," 
the largest proportion I have found in this commerce. In- 
structions were given the captain, in case of attack " to defend 
the property to the utmost." 

A scheme for the return cargo was always in Thomas P. 
Ives's own hand, or so altered by him that it showed original 
work. On this occasion he laid out the " proposed return 
cargo." Here is the return as it was made from Canton. The 
purchases varied the proportions somewhat, as the consignee 
was obliged to contract in advance for the tea crop : 

125 Chests 100 1/2 do 100 1/4 do Bohea . . $9,483.50 
1005 Chests Hyson $30,766.87 1334 ch. Sou- 
chong $38,727.59 69,494.46 

2120 Chests Hyson Skin $36,174.31 186 ch 

Young Hyson $5753.08 41,927.39 

16 Chests Gunpowder, $899.16 24 ch Sou- 
chong 1st qual $96.66 995.82 

10 Chests Padry $347.75 50 Boxes Chulong 

$450 797.75 

18 Boxes Silks, $8912. 7 Boxes Lacquered 

Ware 1 $283.75 9,195.75 

10,000 pieces white 64000 ps Brown 700 ps 

blue Nankins 38,253.00 

China ware $2973.50 Sundries, $1314.20 . 4,287.70 

Total $174,435.37 

* This ware brought $851.25. 
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The outward cargo as sold in Canton was as follows: 

N. E. Rum $1091.83 Gin, $1480 Ginsang, 

$1637.06 $4,208.89 

Sherry, Tobacco 494.37 6 hhds. Tobacco 

$447.96 Do Manf. $214.80 .... 662.76 

1 hhd. Loaf Sugar 49 Loaves at 29 lbs. , . 138.46 

Sperm Candles $545.25 Provisions $5026.50 

Tar, $120 5,691.75 

$10,701.86 
Market prices at Canton Oct 29, 1800. 
Gunpowder Tea 60 Tale, Hyson 45, Young Hy. 34/36, Hyson Skin 
26/27, Souchong 36/40, Confu 28, Campoi 30, Nankins $63, Sugar 
4 tales 5 mace to 5 Tale, Dutch Camblets $50 per piece — English 
$30 and falling. Ginseng $140. Dark Blue Broadcloth $1 per covet; 
Purple 1J, Scarlet lj, Light Blue $2, Black 1J, Light Brown l£, Sea 
Otter $19, Seal Skin 80 c. and both very dull. 

Captain Dexter reported his arrival at Canton on December 
6, 1800, when there were reports of peace between the United 
States and France which lacked confirmation. On Decem- 
ber 27 Mr. Snow advised that the ship would be loaded by 
January 20, and that the net proceeds of Captain Dexter's sales 
in New South Wales were .£4179. 1. 9. Bills on Europe 
were dull and he had offered them at twelve and a half per 
cent discount, dollars being in great demand. The ancient 
sway of the Spanish dollar in the Orient will suggest specula- 
tion regarding the future there of the United States coin. 

Snow had reduced the small articles included in the scheme 
of cargo, but a substantial sum in cash yet would be necessary. 
The remainder of outward cargo, then on hand, say $4450, 
would about pay the " Measurement of the ship and the Grand 
Hoppo's Cumshaw." If the bills could not be sold, there 
would be pressure for money. 

He had advised on October 27 of the receipt by the several 
vessels of $40,000 (17 short) in specie; timely and pleasing to 
Mouqua and Consequa, and which " strengthens their favour- 
able opinion of your punctuality." With this solid foundation 
he made a prospective and conditional engagement for the 
John Jay, to be liquidated, one-third cash, two-thirds at 
twelve months' sight with fifteen per cent advance. 

On December 11, after "long persuasion" Snow passed the 
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Bills to Mouqua and Paunkeequa at fifteen per cent discount, 
the terms prescribed from Providence being impossible. News 
had come that peace was made between France and America. 
On January 11, 1801, he had received $15,731 for the outward 
cargo, of which upwards of $300 belonged to Captain Dexter. 
On January 29 Mr. Snow had determined to take passage and 
they would sail probably in two days, with the Neptune, Oneida, 
and Barclay, having agreed for a joint convoy through the 
China seas and straits. Sunda was thought to be the most 
safe, as the " privateers from Mauritius may not know the 
Blockade of Batavia by the British has been broken up." On 
February 18 anchor was dropped at North Island, near Sunda, 
and the convoy had escaped all cruisers. 

So far the voyage had been rapid, but in the Indian Ocean 
light and baffling winds delayed ; and the slow-sailing John Jay, 
left behind by all her convoy, did not reach St. Helena until 
June 6. An American ship at the Cape three weeks pre- 
viously had brought news purporting to give results of the 
presidential election, and this confused account was furnished 
the Jay by a British officer : 

Mr. Adams was out of office, and a Colonel named Burt as he thought, 
who had not been a very public character before, was elected in his 
stead, and the treaty entered into by our commissioners at Paris, was 
thrown out of Congress, so that it was very uncertain whether an ac- 
commodation would take place. 

After this prosperous voyage Brown and Ives entered the 
vessel at the custom-house in Providence, on July 13, 1801. 
The duties paid were $57,329.35. The charter of the ship was 
$15,624 (about her cash value), and the wages paid $6811.25. 
The voyage was some fourteen months, but the distribution of 
these cargoes required time, as will be explained in another 
connection. The accounts were finally adjusted on February 
13, 1803, when the substantial net profit of $105,862.70 was 
apportioned to the parties in interest. 

While the John Jay was going out, Samuel Snow, consul at 
Canton, sent invoices of cargo for the Ann and Hope, which 
sailed on March 11, and gave circular information, dated July 
23, to Brown and Ives, Gibbs and Channing, and other corre- 
spondents, concerning the outlook for neutral commerce in the 
East. He had advised the Ann and Hope to go through the 
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Bally or some eastern strait, avoiding Sunda by all means, lest 
she be captured. No privateers had cruised in the East for 
some months. He could not predict the course of the 
French privateers; one month they were cruising in the Bay 
of Bengal, the next west of Sunda. Many valuable captures 
had been made from the English, and one American vessel 
from Salem had been taken. Two other ships were engaged 
two days and beat off the privateers. According to news from 
Bombay, eight privateers of twenty-four guns each and two 
hundred men had sailed from France. If true, Sunda and the 
strait farther east would be much infested in August and 
September, and the best way would be around New Holland. 
This had been anticipated in the course of the John Jay. 
One American frigate cruising at Sunda " Would effectually 
protect the Chinese and Batavian trade." Probably President 
Jefferson did not agree, as he would save that expense. 

In 1798 our good ship John Jay was cruising after a Dane 
at Hamburg. Caleb Bowers wrote his brother from Providence 
on April 4, 1798, that they were pained to learn of his sailing 
to Hamburg, as it was the opinion of every one that safe arrival 
would be next to impossible. It was more than probable that 
his brother would be taken by the French, they being " most 
or quite at Hostilities with us." Extra allowances of privi- 
lege were given to tempt crews for a Canton voyage. In 
the old West Indian commerce, where privateers and pirates 
so often prevailed, the seaman's venture brought a fascinating 
chance into almost every voyage. 

Our ship was destined to come yet closer to the belligerents 
and to get herself entangled in a most vexatious controversy, 
finally fought out in the Admiralty Court at London. This 
carries us into the Batavian trade, only inferior to that of 
Canton in the commerce of New England. If tea bewitched 
feminine gossips, coffee was coming to replace cider and alco- 
hol among men, while pepper was needed in every kitchen. 

The Jay was sent to Batavia from Providence in a prelim- 
inary voyage on November 16, 1803. Mr. Ives instructed John 
F. Fry, master, to go to Batavia, following the directions of 
Daniel J. Tillinghast, supercargo. Having been there twice, 
he could assist the supercargo materially, and in addition to 
his compensation as master the firm would present him with 
$100. For a cargo of coffee and sugar sufficient capital was 
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furnished, chiefly in specie and merchandise. Great despatch 
was to be made in loading at that port, and it was hoped 
eighteen or twenty days would be time enough. 

Fill the ship completely and return here, being as economical as 
possible. After ballasting with sugar, cover it with bags or bales of 
Coffee, then after spreading enough Matts, Start coffee in bulk. By 
all means attend to health ; and the small stores with vegetables will 
prevent disease. In case of disability, First Mate, Charles Stewart 
is to follow these instructions. Your terms are $45 per month with 
" privilege " of 6 tons — in coffee 1500 lbs per ton, in sugar 2240 lbs, 
in pepper 1500 lbs. Take no freight for anyone. If a load cannot be 
obtained at Batavia, go to Canton. As you sail a few hours after the 
Resource, if you arrive first, you will receive $30 bonus. 

Her outward cargo was $60,000 in specie, and about $300 
in bar iron, gin, flour, and cheese. She arrived out March 29, 
1804, sailed in April, and arrived in Providence in September. 
She entered at the custom-house without unloading, and sailed 
for Amsterdam on September 23, under John Bowers as super- 
cargo. There were thirty-three persons altogether; and the 
wages of officers and crew amounted to $548 a month. 

The Jay disposed of her Batavian cargo at Amsterdam and 
went directly to Batavia. She took a new cargo of coffee, 
sugar, and tin. Sailing for Providence on January 6, 1806, she 
was captured by the British sloop of war Driver, Robert 
Simpson, commander, and was carried into Bermuda on 
January 12. 

Brown and Ives immediately despatched Colonel Samuel 
Ward as a special agent, to assist supercargo Bowers and 
their local correspondents. Numerous letters were forwarded 
affirming their high character and standing as merchants, 
while the Providence bank and Moses Brown — the surviving 
uncle — sent out guarantees for any liabilities to be incurred 
in the proceedings at law. The u rough notes" of Mr. Ives 
show interesting details of the commerce and its attending 
risks : 

Col. Ward will go to Bermuda, to reclaim the John Jay and cargo, and 
to get documents regarding the neutrality of the property. If it be 
possible, get ship and cargo bonded to abide a final decision. Or give 
bonds for the property payable in this country, should the decision favor 
the captors. Or perhaps, the property can be purchased after trial, 
should it not be released payable in England, say in 9 months after 
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purchase; the amount to be deposited in the Bank of England, or in 
the English funds for a final decision. If no such arrangement can be 
made, would it be advisable to let the ship and cargo go to England, 
there to be sold and the money invested in stocks for a final decision ? 
Evidence must be obtained to show that American vessels were per- 
mitted in time of peace to enter from Batavia as from Amsterdam. 

Mr. Ives in an affidavit presented the case of Brown and 
Ives very forcibly. In September, 1804, the John Jay was 
despatched for Amsterdam under John F. Fry with coffee, 
sugar, and pepper, the ship and cargo being wholly owned and 
consigned to D. Crommelin and Sons. They intended to fit 
the ship in Amsterdam for some port in the East Indies, 
believing it a perfectly fair destination for a neutral, and 
being firmly " persuaded of the acknowledged right of Amer- 
icans to expedite their vessels with innocent cargoes from 
Europe to the East Indies." John Bowers was supercargo, 
and sailed under instructions dated September 18, 1804. 
After a boisterous passage the ship put into Yarmouth for 
safety and was lying at the Texel in the month of November. 
She was detained until March, before arriving at Amsterdam, 
where the cargo was sold. The destination in the East Indies, 
as to the particular port, was in a measure discretionary with 
Bowers, Cape of Good Hope and Isle of France being rather 
recommended ; but the decision was left to the supercargo. 
Crommelin and Sons were requested to furnish a u capital " 
wholly on account of Brown and Ives, partly from proceeds of 
the cargo they sold. They did furnish to Bowers $83,000 in 
hard cash and about $7000 in merchandise. 

The ship sailed from Texel roads on March 20, 1804, and 
after one hundred and thirty days arrived at Batavia on July 
28. Bowers advised that produce was very scarce. On a 
second application the company agreed to furnish three thou- 
sand piculs coffee, the same number of sugar, and two thousand 
of pepper. The pepper was to be taken at Bantam ; and part 
of the sugar was loaded at Batavia, when the ship went to 
Bantam, bringing back the pepper on September 7. Bowers 
then prevailed on the company to furnish more coffee, and he 
took no pepper, advising that his cargo would be coffee, sugar, 
block tin, and some spices. The Dutch Company maintained 
a monopoly of pepper at Batavia, at prices higher than those 
prevailing in the free native ports. Ships refusing the pepper 
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could not get coffee ; hence pepper was avoided in shipment 
when it was possible. 

Bowers received of Remisdyk $17,900 for obligations left at 
Batavia by Greene and Page, supercargoes of Ann and Hope, 
in June previous. Bowers had no money for expensive spices, 
and put in three hundred and twenty chests of tea instead, 
sailing on September 28. 

Instructions to Colonel Ward on March 12, 1806, ardently 
assert the justice of his cause : 

Our claim is legitimate under English instructions of 1803. How 
the voyage from Batavia to this country can be considered illegal, by 
the last or any existing instructions of the British Government, we do 
not comprehend. It is true that according to late decisions in their 
Admiralty Courts, if she had been stopped on her way to Batavia from 
the Mother Country — she would have at the time been subject to con- 
demnation — but this was a trade permitted at the time and counte- 
nanced by the English. It is believed that the high Admiralty Court 
has relaxed in some measure from the high ground taken regarding the 
Trade of Neutrals. 

It was stated that the Dutch determined to resume their 
monopoly at Batavia about 1802, but it was not done. The 
John Jay went there on a contract made in 1802, but the 
local government would not load her for the Dutch Company. 
Supercargo Bowers paid in bills of exchange for a cargo of 
sugar on Brown and Ives's sole account, which was carried to 
Providence. Colonel Ward was directed to be very cautious 
in giving bonds for the vessel and cargo. " Such is the situa- 
tion and prospect of the commerce of this country that it would 
be a very arduous task to realize the value here." 

Brown and Ives's estimate of value of property detained at 
Bermuda was as follows : 

288,538 lbs. sugar $6.50 per 112 lbs., $16,745.50 

12,500 tin cost $1800 value $2000 . . . $18,745.50 
595,349 " coffee at 1/- Bermuda currency . 89,302.35 
16,000 " Souchong tea, cost $11,250 
over 50 c. 
not worth in U. S. ex. duty . . 8,000.00 
John Jay built in 1794 iron fastened, Rapaired 
1803, no composition fastenings. Being old 
her value is less than appears .... 11,000.00 



$127,047.85 



33 
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On March 15 the owners advised Ward of the armistice 
between France and Austria, which was expected to ter- 
minate in peace. " The effect of a Continental Peace on 
the temper of England toward Neutral Nations time must 
determine." On March 17 they would not doubt but that 
" new principles are introduced into British Prize Courts, 
which make Certain Voyages illegal however innocent the 
parties when undertaking them." 

On February 26, Captain Fry had been advised how to pro- 
ceed if the vessel should be released, and an interesting ac- 
count was given of the recent loss of the Ann and Hope : 

Use every precaution. Run no risk on our coast, when making land, 
but use the Lead often. Our ship Ann & Hope on the 10th of Janu- 
ary with a W. by S. wind in a clear and starlight night kept so near 
Block Island that the ship struck. Our loss was very great. 

A glimpse of the influences a century ago is given : 

In pressing our claim, Mrs. Fry suggests you and Mr. Bowers are 
both masons and hopes upon it, altho we confess ourselves that we place 
no reliance thereon. 

In writing to supercargo Bowers at the same time they 
refer to the embarrassment caused by these severe losses 
occurring together : 

The Ann & Hope was a total wreck Jan. 10. We were hoping that 
the John Jay would arrive with a valuable cargo. Our having her 
captured heightens our distresses and misfortunes. 

They hoped that both Bowers and Captain Fry would try to 
conciliate. Ward had been informed that the captain had 
a high temper. The crew was sent home. 

On April 29 Colonel Ward advised that the ship was con- 
demned for trading directly from America to Batavia contrary 
to his Britannic Majesty's instructions of 1803. Another 
reason given was for a false destination, the ship having cleared 
for Sumatra and China, though actually bound to Batavia, with 
a quantity of bar-iron contraband at that port ; but the first 
clause was the real cause of the condemnation. On May 30 
he reported the appraisers' valuation to be £49,335.10, to 
which the defendants objected. Finally they gave bonds pay- 
able in London June 1, 1807, for .£35,096.7, to be invested in 
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the funds for accumulation, and to be paid to the party finally 
recovering. The defendants abandoned all claims for expenses 
in commissions and charges. The ship and cargo were in 
perfect condition ; probably it could be insured at two or two 
and one-half per cent. A crew could be obtained in Bermuda. 
The expenses there were nearly $3000, besides commissions of 
five per cent on the sum secured. The ship cleared from 
Bermuda for Providence on June 16, 1806. 

The case was appealed to London and was seriously con- 
tested. The Judge of Vice-Admiralty Court released the 
whole property, excepting the adventures of the captain and 
crew in the cargo. It may be of interest to record the settle- 
ment with the underwriters at Boston, July 2, 1806. The 
cargo was valued here and taken by Brown and Ives. 

Sound Coffee at 26 c. short price 
Sugar at $8.50 per 112 lbs. " 
Block 'Tin at $2,000. 
Tea at 40 c. per lb. short price 

This valuation was to be the ground of adjustment with the 
underwriters thereafter ; whether by general average only, or 
if sentence of Court at Bermuda should be confirmed. If by 
general average, the valuation of ship, cargo, and freight was to 
contribute. If final condemnation in England should occur, 
then the underwriters should have the difference between 
actual cost of property at Bermuda and the valuation above. 
This settlement was signed by Brown and Ives, the Mas- 
sachusetts Fire and Marine Insurance Company, the New 
England Marine Insurance Company, the Union Insurance 
Company, Nathaniel P. Russell, Thomas Burley, Abraham 
Tours, each for insurers at their offices. 

The next voyage was the last; ajid we may conclude with 
the John Jay, whose interesting career comprehended most of 
the vicissitudes of eastern commerce. Escaped from the clutch 
of British Admiralty law, she surrendered to the Neptune, 
leaving her bones on some ledges and sands near the port of 
Batavia. 

The ship was chartered three-quarters to Brown and Ives 
and one-quarter to Taylor and Talbot. Brown and Ives's in- 
structions on October 13, 1806, were to Captain John F. Fry, 
who would have the collateral aid of Captain Gustavus Taylor 
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residing at Batavia. He had likewise an " Assistant," Ben- 
jamin D. Jones, who was to receive for assistance sixty days 
after return of vessel $250, and a privilege of one ton for the 
voyage around the world, and " no other compensation." She 
carried $17,131.63 in merchandise and $50,000 in specie, and 
was to try for a cargo of coffee. The government controlled 
all the products of Java and the Dutch East Indies; and late 
regulations made every vessel take a certain proportion of 
pepper, — high at Batavia. 

Avoid it if possible, as we prefer coffee though the price he high, and 
hope for § to f of a cargo. For deficiency in funds draw on us at 6 
months sight or more, $50,000, having had extensive concerns at 
Batavia. We expect the prices hitherto prevailing for coffee and 
sugar, viz, $18 and $5 to $6 per picol. If prices advance and these 
are not to be had ascertain if a cargo of pepper can be obtained at 6 
cents per lb. at native ports on the coast of Sumatra, taking other 
articles like coffee, tin, etc. The funds are not adequate, or we would 
mention Calcutta and Canton for alternatives. As appears now, a 
pepper voyage is the only alternative, but if circumstances oblige you 
to a different opinion, We confide the destination of the ship to you. 
If as we do not expect, you go to a Dutch, French, or Spanish port, 
make no trade whatever at Batavia. Let nothing be sold or bought, as 
it is not known how the English Letters of Admiralty will consider 
such a trade between their enemies at ports in the East Indies. Avoid 
all offence to either of the European Belligerent Powers. In any case, 
return here direct, stopping for distress only ; if from Batavia, we should 
expect you in about 9 months. As you have made several voyages 
there and know the customs, we do not particularize. By the last 
news from England, peace is not probable. Several articles for pres- 
ents are sent — bad custom but you must comply and apply in the 
most judicious manner. If a pepper voyage be undertaken, you may 
find an expert in the trade and in the Malay language, to go for a 
small compensation. If incapacitated yourself Uriel Rea mate with 
B. D. Jones assistant will take charge. Your compensation for every 
part of the duty will be $50 per month wages and a privilege of 6 tons, 
estimated at 2240 lbs sugar, and 2000 lbs for coffee, with other articles 
as customary. Guard the quantities taken on privilege, and take no 
freight for anyone. 

The Jay carried twenty-nine persons beside the assistant. 
Twenty-one were born in Rhode Island and Massachusetts, 
two in New York, two in Pennsylvania, two in Holland, one 
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(yellow) in Mexico, one (the cook) in Africa. All were sub- 
jects of the United States, excepting one from Africa and 
one from Holland. Wages were similar to those recorded in 
previous voyages. There was a carpenter, but no boatswain 
nor armorer. 

Her outward cargo included crockery, $1748.77, dry-goods 
(chiefly " Brittagnes ") $9295.37, gin $5307.12, flour $305, 
and sundries (including three cows $105) $624.63, making in 
total $17,280.89. It may be remarked that the appetites for 
" bread and sack " were proportioned much like those ascribed 
to Falstaff, some four centuries earlier. 

Captain Fry arrived out on February 25, and advised on 
March 4 that he had obtained permission to sell cargo, free of 
obligation to purchase. He could get a cargo soon if allowed to 
go to " an out port," but his instructions forbade. On March 
14 the market was glutted with all kinds of goods, and dollars 
would have the preference for about two years. There were in 
port thirteen American vessels mostly waiting for cargo. On 
May 18 he was offered over $50,000, at six months' sight on 
twenty-five per cent advance, which he would probably accept. 
On July 19, after much trouble, he had obtained a proper pro- 
portion of sugar and coffee for loading his vessel in due bal- 
last. He had been prohibited loading at "an out port," and 
sickness on board had increased expense. Scarcely an officer 
or man had been free from illness. He advised insurance on 
cargo for $125,000 to $130,000. 

Gustavus Taylor's sales of the outward cargo amounted to 
$4211.25, chiefly for gin and crockery, the dry-goods being 
sent back. The return cargo shipped on August 13, 1807, was 
" Britagnes and Estopillas," $7988.43 ; coffee, 9299 bags at $18 
and $20 per picul, $117,458, and 65 bags, $779 ; pepper, 827 
bags 429 picul at 11|, $4933.50 ; total, $131,158.93. 

On August 17, 1807, the ship struck a rock and was 
stranded on Dampier or " Pidgeon's Island " near Batavia. 
Captain Gustavus Taylor, advising on September 6, said the 
disaster was owing to a strong current and a high tide that 
" almost completely covered the land " and left hardly any- 
thing above water but shrubs six feet high. Captain Taylor 
virtually took charge, carried the wrecked property into 
Batavia by lighters, and obtained therefor $4906.20. 

A most interesting voyage was made by the ship Arthur, 
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Solomon Townsend, master, sailing September 26, 1807, and 
reaching home June 3, 1809. Brown and Ives's instructions 
to the master and George W. Page, supercargo, are given, for 
the actual result varied exceedingly from the plan projected. 
The captain was directed to proceed without delay to Monte- 
video, then with proceeds of all or a part of the cargo to go 
to Canton as speedily as possible. 

It is hoped you may arrive at Canton in April next. Mr. Geo. W. 
Page embarks with you ; to him we have consigned the cargo ; we 
hereby request you to conform to his wishes and to consider him in 
our stead. 

We expect you will go in ballast from Montevideo ; you must have 
her in good time, as well as in good order. Probably you will en- 
counter the contrary monsoon in going, and in returning from Canton. 
The ship being in fine order and a superior sailer, the officers well ap- 
pointed ; we shall have little apprehension. The route in both directions, 
we submit to your judgment, but the Arthur's last voyage having been 
by the Eastern Straits, we rather incline to recommend that. Hope 
you may return in 12 or 13 months. Your terms are $45 per month 
with privilege of six tons under deck. In case of disaster (which God 
forbid) Wilber Kelly will succeed and follow these orders. Recommend 
to the protection of Divine Providence. 

To Mr. Page, the supercargo, were given bills of lading 
for merchandise and specie. At Montevideo he was to take 
proceeds in money, unless articles were found adapted, to 
the Canton market. The brig Eliza had taken to Montevideo 
two protested bills drawn at Sydney, New Holland. If the 
brig had abandoned the voyage there, Page was to get the 
bills and go by Sydney to collect them. At Montevideo he 
might draw not exceeding £4500 at sight four months, or 
longer, payable in America or London. If the cargo should 
not be in demand at Montevideo, the vessel was to go to Cape 
of Good Hope, Isle of France, or New Holland. If the ship 
Projector of New York should be met, having $20,000 specie 
belonging to Brown and Ives, Page was to take the money to 
Canton, to be applied to account. Arrival at Canton was ex- 
pected in March or April, when Page was to consign to Con- 
sequa or Houqua, Hong merchants. If amounts due them had 
not been paid, Page was to provide them out of the Arthur's 
cargo. If reasonable freight could be had, it should be pre- 
ferred to purchase, Brown and Ives's funds being invested 
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wholly in nankins to be stowed in the ship. If obliged to 
buy, he was to take old teas or wait for new in his judgment, 
according to time of arrival and other circumstances. 

Memorandum of cargo for return was given, though freight 
was preferred, which must be American or other neutral prop- 
erty. The previous year, freight had been at $70 a ton, which 
was far better than buying teas. He was to recollect that he 
was restricted from any port controlled by France or other 
enemies of England, by an order of the British Council. There 
was no expectation of calling at such ports, but this was for 
his " government." Certificates of landing must be attended 
to and blanks filled. Page's compensation was arranged in a 
special agreement. William Carter went as assistant and was 
to succeed him, if disabled. He was to remind Captain Town- 
send, " if necessary, that strict economy is indispensable." If 
a cargo should be purchased in return, it must not exceed 
$70,000. A small cargo was taken, — liquors, provisions, and 
8500 pieces of nankin. 

The Arthur arrived at Rio Janeiro after a poor passage on 
December 13, — the first American vessel to touch at that 
port. On November 27 she had spoken a brig and learned 
that the Spanish had retaken Montevideo and excluded Amer- 
ican vessels. Two American ships were not allowed to sell 
slaves. The British troops had been transferred mostly to the 
Cape. Page tried in vain to sell his nankins to merchants for 
smuggling into Rio, owing to the extreme vigilance of a new 
viceroy. 

At Cape Town on January 30, 1808, he wrote more freely, 
for the first report went by England. The Spaniards at river 
La Plata suspected Americans, because of aid given England 
during the war. Moreover the English injured " their coasting 
trade by deceptions " on both coasts of South America. " Af- 
ter maturely weighing all," it was decided to sail for the 
Cape, " risking sale " of nankins and Catalonia wine. It was 
hoped the transfer of three thousand troops from the Monte- 
video garrison would afford a good market for provisions. 

We now get an inkling of British colonial " graft " in the 
good old times. Lord Caledon permitted the landing of pro- 
visions and linseed oil, refusing spirits by reason of " the in- 
fluence of some large dealers." It was hoped that a special 
permit would be given for the sale of three hundred cases of 
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gin at $7 Spanish, free of duty. Nankins could not be sold. 
On February 5 the governor would not allow transshipment 
of gin u to the astonishment of all." He enclosed a list of lum- 
ber for ships going east, as it always sold well at the Cape. 

After a pleasant passage Mr. Page arrived, on March 5, at 
the Isle of Fiance, or Mauritius, and reported on the 30th. A 
fine prospective market was chilled by the sudden arrival of 
vessels from Baltimore and New York, so that an auction 
would not move goods. Flour dropped from $20 to $15. Gin 
sold at $4.75, and nankins at fifty-nine cents. All sales were 
on a credit of three to six months, discount being three-quarters 
of one per cent, which had been allowed on above prices. 
They were still subject to duties and commissions. On April 
14 he got rid of his butter at thirty-seven and a half cents, 
and the last of the wandering nankins at forty-nine cents 
(about the low medium price in China). The export of dol- 
lars being prohibited, he was forced to buy for Canton two 
hundred bales cotton, about seventeen tons of ebony, and some 
sandalwood. 

He enclosed a long list of articles for the Isle of France, 
not recommending the dry-goods, though they sold at times 
" immensely high." Necessary articles were better in all the 
colonies than " those of luxury." On April 23 the market 
was unchanged, with many English vessels, captured by the 
French, bringing in valuable cargoes. At the moment there 
was good prospect for an assorted cargo. There was no chance 
for neutrals to buy goods, as the local capitalists, having no 
other business, would compete at small profits. Captain 
Townsend reported a heavy outlay for repairs on the ship at 
the Cape. 

On April 30 Mr. Page hoped to be off, " as embargoes 
more frequently take place here than in any other part of the 
world." Some of the sandalwood was divided among the 
ventures on board. It cost on board $11 a thousand French 
pounds. It answered for ballast, and he hoped Brown and 
Ives's share would pay three hundred per cent profit. The 
last vessel brought news of the intended embargo. " I hope 
all the good expected from it may take place, but I am fearful 
of war." 

The fluctuations of the market at Isle of France were 
almost incredible. Mr. Page gave the very questionable 
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advice that agents should not bring newspapers conveying 
commercial intelligence, as the Governor would demand them 
immediately through the boarding officer. 

Captain Townsend sailed on May 3, 1808, and arrived at 
Whampoa in midsummer. He stripped his ship, stored the 
rigging below, and covered her outside with awnings and mats 
to the water's edge. Many people were sick during the hot 
season, and they were never on duty all at once. In October 
he found " the bends rotten," and put her in order. After 
consultation with the captains and carpenters of American 
ships, he sheathed her with three-quarters inch boards, " from 
fore port of fore chains to after port of mizen chains," thus 
making her perfectly tight. 

Mr. Page reported from Canton, on July 5, 1808, that there 
was a large stock of old teas culled, mostly bad ; that war 
between England and America was deprecated by the Chinese, 
who valued the American trade ; and that it would be better 
to remain over the season for new teas. By that time affairs 
with England would be decided ; if peacefully, then freight 
might be had from other shippers. The ship was secured with 
Houqua. 

On January 10, 1809, Mr. Page reported that the season's 
work was well under way. Houqua had $20,000 of Brown 
and Ives's funds on interest from July 17 to December 20. 
Money, received for sale of goods since, was not allowed in- 
terest, as the merchant had no use for it. The Arthur had 
engaged two hundred tons of freight at $60 and thirty tons at 
$55. Twenty thousand pieces of nankin were bought at $36 
to $40 a hundred, a very low price. A note due for camlets 
sold could only be collected in six thousand pieces of " Com- 
pany " nankin at $85, with remainder in " short yellows " at 
$40 to $45. Liquors were sold at ninety cents a gallon, com- 
ing out about $1500 " short of expectations." 

The following incident of this uncertain commerce involv- 
ing the two hemispheres is shown in Mr. Page's account of the 
loss of brig Eliza, reported at Canton through the ship Jenny 
Dorr. The brig sailed from Port Jackson in Australia to the 
"Feejee or Friendly" Islands for sandalwood. She ran upon a 
reef, and Captain Corey saved about $8000 from her $40,000 
in specie. Corey disagreed with the captain of the Jenny 
Dorr concerning price of passage, when the Dorr put in at 

34 
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Guam for masts, etc. There was a small settlement with 
garrison. The Spanish governor was informed that Corey 
piloted the English up the river La Plata, and arrested and 
detained him with his money. Unfortunately Corey's certifi- 
cate, showing impressment by the English for the pilotage, 
was lost with the brig. Some sort of document must be 
obtained to get Corey out of limbo. 

On February 10, 1809, the ship was about ready to sail. 
Houqua asked forty-eight taels for hyson and forty-two taels 
for young hyson at seven months. The supercargo refused, 
and following instructions closely filled with freight except- 
ing the nankins and small ventures. 

The Arthur made a fine passage through the strait of 
Sunda and entered her cargo in the custom-house at Provi- 
dence on June 5, 1809, as follows : 

69,000 pieces nankins 36 c to 42 c . . . . $29,640, duty 15% 

6,000 " " 85 c duty 15% . . . 5,100 
1,575 pkgs Cassia free 1400 pieces Nankins 

58 duty 15% 1,682 

Small ventures of all sorts, duty 15 to 17£ . 10,098.46 

The total amount of entry was .... $46,520.46 
The vessel earned her freight money in addition. 

We should endeavor to picture to ourselves the market of 
Canton and the unfolding of the old world, when our adven- 
turers left the narrow Narragansett waters, sought the Cape of 
Good Hope, 1 made a voyage half around the world, and then 
found themselves in India or China. At Pondicherry the 
first explorers and traders going by the General Washington 
were met by the natives, as already described. In the 
spring of 1797 Mr. Bowers sailed from Whampoa — where 
vessels must anchor — to the inner port of Canton. There the 
boats in the suburbs were beautifully illuminated, and families 
lived on them constantly, as they do to-day. The Americans 
passed five " chop houses " that the " honorable gentlemen " 
stationed there might inspect trunks, examine articles, and ex- 
tort money from the visitors. When our party left in the 
autumn, the process was the same. Petty mandarins were in 

1 Few vessels ever went by Cape Horn. Captain Dexter said of this route 
on May 26, 1804, '• The Distance is about the same. Many opinions are in 
favor of it, but none have yet attempted it." 
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a " go-down " to inspect trunks and other matters. They de- 
manded the regular fee of $16 again and again. Finally, the 
visitors paid $1 "countersign" at each of the chop houses to 
escape farther inspection. The whole atmosphere was filled 
with " cumshaw " fees and " squeezes." 

Sometimes the merchants and shippers owned, but generally 
they hired, a factory or warehouse. These places of business 
had been established by Europeans more than two hundred 
years before. A French factory was rented this season by 
two American ships at $1000. Bowers and Olney for the 
John Jay hired the front factory of the Imperial Hong for 
$1000. In 1803 T. Thompson for the Isis occupied factory 
No. 4 in company with his brother, paying $320 for his share. 
He contracted for the next factory at $1400 a year, intending 
to underlet, 

A factory was half an inn as well as a store. Four respec- 
table gentlemen — driven from Manila by the war — resided 
at Captain Coffin's factory. In the morning as Bowers stepped 
out of his lodging, he was surrounded by Chinese tailors, shoe- 
makers, barbers, etc. He engaged the linguist Chequa, a 
potent official, as the following incident shows. Captain Dean 
had bought $25,000 worth of silks from Youqua, who had been 
"purser" to Ponqua, but being a Hong merchant competed 
with his former employer. Ponqua was consignee for Dean, 
and now " colleagued " with the head linguist Geouqua to pre- 
vent the delivery of Dean's goods. A large sum was extorted 
from Youqua to bring about the shipment, much to Dean's 
annoyance. Geouqua was the only linguist having access to 
the Grand Hoppo, which accounted " for his unbounded share 
of impudence. He is a Great rouge." 

The Hong was an association of about a dozen Chinese 
merchants, controlling all trade with aliens and responsible for 
their customs dues. The Hong consignee who " secured " a 
ship received two per cent on all purchases, and the purchaser 
was allowed the same for breakage of china. This monopoly 
lasted until 1842. The Grand Hoppo was an autocrat in this 
circle. Custom was law in China, and it was customary for 
the tyrant to " squeeze " these merchants hard, when they first 
began business. If he wanted $100,000 the Hong must pay it. 
The then incumbent was Tyagan, and all his expenses were 
paid by the " Cohong," however large the demands. When 
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Consequa's chop was suspended, the Hoppo squeezed him for 
$30,000. He was enormously rich in lands, and the East India 
Company owed him half a million; yet, as always in China, it 
was difficult for a wealthy man to raise cash. He met the 
squeeze and made good his contracts at great sacrifice. Sam- 
qua was a well-known silk merchant, who had handled a 
million and a half pieces of nankin the previous year. He 
kept out of the Hong to avoid squeezes, his business being 
conducted by his purser in Geouqua's Hong. " This was not 
the rouge, but Geouqua, the upright and venerable Hong 
merchant." 

Observations of India, recorded in the General Washington's 
log, 1787, were of similar import. " One must employ an 
Indian called a debauch [a broker]. Watch him close, for the 
whole life and study of the Indian is to cheat you." He ac- 
complished this not openly, but by u combining with the Buyer, 
and an Innumerable number of other methods." One must 
agree in advance for the " hire " fixed by the police. Appar- 
ently the commercial climate was not influenced by race or 
color, in the opinion of our diarist. " As Europeans mostly go 
to India for a fortune, it may not be thought uncharitable to 
Regard them in the same light." 

The Grand Hoppo's deputy measured the ship with great 
"Pomp and Parade." His cumshaw to the John Jay con- 
sisted of two bullocks, eight sacks of flour, and four pots of" Sam 
Soo," a spirituous liquor. The Americans returned a gift of 
1950 taels, — a "vast difference," but this was the rate for a 
foreign vessel of any size. 

In weights and measures one hundred catties were equivalent 
to one picul, or 133 J English pounds; in cloth or long measure 
ten " poontas " to one covid, and two covids to thirty-six inches 
English. Accounts were kept in tael, mace, candareens, 
and cash, all except the cash being figurative or imaginary. 
Ten cash were equivalent to one candareen, ten candareens to 
one mace, ten mace to one tael, which equals fl.38^f Spanish. 

There were some arbitrary customs in currency as applied 
to prices. For example, in paying compradors and others for 
service along the shore, the rate was seventy-five candareens 
for the Spanish dollar. A comprador, or steward, was en- 
gaged to supply the ship with provisions when in port ; there 
were likewise house compradors. When the Arthur lay at 
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Whampoa, in 1802, the latter's expenditure for factory at Can- 
ton was $425.50, and the ship's bill for similar service was 
$301.33. The wages at the factory and the cumshaw to ser- 
vants and coolies was $11. A cumshaw of $18 was paid 
Houqua's coolies for packing, the pilot had $60 including a 
gift, and a linguist received $476. Everywhere the cumshaw 
prevailed at all seasons. When Mr. Bowers took leave at the 
factory, the passages were crowded with coolies, mandarins, 
soldiers, and regular servants, — all " most Impudent fellows 
for cumshaw." 

The Chinese merchants were fairly upright ; some individu- 
als were honest and honorable, without qualification. They 
treated each other no better than they did foreigners, or the 
latter would have been worse off than they were. If they 
would have trusted each other to combine, then aliens would 
have been at their mercy. Although they tried this often and 
most " seriously," they could not hold together for two months. 
Such was the testimony of Consul Snow, long resident at 
Canton, and thoroughly acquainted with the Hong. 

A curious sidelight on the character of men and the customs 
of the time appears in the account of Mr. Page, February 9, 
1809. On account of uncertain prospect of war or peace, 
Houqua had urged the anticipation of Brown and Ives's note, 
which would have prevented an intended payment to Conse- 
qua. Having to trade with Houqua, Page agreed to pay a 
part to each, and offered Consequa $14,000. He agreed to re- 
ceive " old dollars " at current rate, to be endorsed on the 
note. Houqua had previously wished for a draft on him in 
favor of Consequa, but a subsequent difference arose. Houqua 
having another demand on Consequa for new dollars, the latter 
demanded of Page a premium after promising to take the old 
dollars. Consequa refused settlement, and Page left a certifi- 
cate of the facts, for future agents of Brown and Ives. Yet 
Consequa paid his squeezes and Hong contracts at great 
sacrifice. 

On November 9, 1804, T. Thompson reported dollars high 
at Lisbon, — where Brown and Ives had sometimes sent ships 
for them, — likewise they were dear in America. But he 
could advise no equivalent at Canton except cotton " if at 13 
or 14 cents." Money and cotton have hardly changed in a 
century, though sterling bills have replaced bullion. Ex- 
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change on London was then generally at twelve to fifteen per 
cent discount. At times heavy purchases made by the East 
India Company depreciated their bills twenty to twenty-five 
per cent. 

The oriental, like all great commerce, was built up on a wide 
basis of credit. The Hong merchants, though wealthy, 
were generally short of active capital. Teas, nankins, and 
sugar were sold on credit; china, silks, and small articles in 
general required cash. The large merchants were so involved 
they could not furnish a cargo, unless they received about two- 
thirds of the amount in cash. The remainder was chiefly profit 
probably, and they would risk their portion of the shipment to 
America. 

The new crop of teas came in October, and the largest busi- 
ness was done in the late autumn. Correspondents were con- 
tinually sending price-lists and memoranda both of European 
and American vessels. On November 9, 1804, T. Thompson, 
resident, advised that twenty-three American ships were at 
Whampoa. Five would go directly to Europe or touch at 
home for orders, carrying black teas chiefly. Those going 
home, particularly "to the southward," would carry green, 
especially hyson skins and young hyson. Prices were then 
Campoi black 28 tael, Congo black 26/27, souchong 36/40, hyson 
skin 26 tael, young hyson 36/40, hyson 55/56, gunpowder 72 tael. 
These figures varied little from those reported in July. Nan- 
kins had risen to $52 apiece and had fallen to $50.50, about a 
medium price. Silks were so high that few were going to Amer- 
ica. He had contracted with Houqua for one hundred thou- 
sand pieces of nankin, half of first chop at $49, half of second 
chop at $4 off. He had paid $20,000 in cash and agreed for 
the remainder on November 1, interest to be added thereafter 
at one per cent a month. He regarded the contract as favorable, 
but could have done rather better for all cash. 

When the John Jay was being filled in October, 1800, 
Snow found it difficult to carry out the transaction at fifteen 
per cent, as Brown and Ives's limit was twelve per cent, fear- 
ing Mouqua "might fly from forty-five Tale." Hyson rose 
to fifty-five taels. Good bargains were often made in the 
winter after the early ships had sailed ; but sometimes, when 
Mr. Ives timed a ship accordingly, the East India Company 
swept off the surplus goods. They were the greatest, and 
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almost a controlling, factor in the market. In 1802, buying 
largely of broadcloths and cassimeres, they flooded the Hong 
with their bills on London. 

The greatest disturbances in working the market were 
caused by the European wars. For example, in 1808, the 
British attempted to take from the Chinese, in favor of Portu- 
gal, Macao on the Canton river, which was before the days 
of Hong Kong, the greatest entrepot in the China seas. Thir- 
teen ships of the East India Company and thirty others from 
England were detained there, mostly with cargoes. " Chops" 
for the ships of all nations were stopped from October 25 to 
28. Servants were taken from the factories, as well as com- 
pradors, for supplying the ships. The pressure at last in- 
duced the British administration to withdraw from " an 
enterprize fraught with ruin to all British subjects." As Mr. 
Page advised on July 5, between the orders of the British 
Council and those of the* French Emperor, there was little 
chance for the trade of neutrals. 

Many return cargoes were projected by Mr. Ives, and one 
may be cited in contrast with the shipment returned to show 
the actual trade of the time. Ship Isis of three hundred and 
fifteen tons — one of the smaller vessels — was instructed in 
his own hand at Providence, October 28, 1803, to procure the 
following merchandise: 

250 chests Hyson tea, 200 ch. Young Hyson, 100 ch. Imperial Gun- 
powder mostly in halves and catty boxes, 500 ch. 200 do small 
Souchong, fresh and well flavored, not high priced, 800 ch. Campoi 
(black) 100 Singlo, 100 Picco 100 Xonkay, 300 ch. Congo (black) 500 
ch. Hyson skin, of which 150 ch. are to be packed in 10 catty boxes, 
100 ch. Bohea. Of soft white sugar 30 to 40 tons, in \ pickol bags for 
ballast, 20 boxes fine white do. Of yellow Nankins 50m to 100m 
pieces, in bales 10. 4 and 2 rolls each, matted for storage. In yellow 
Company do 1000 or 2000 pieces white of short length. Of deep blue 
4000 ps. 11 yards and undressed, surely not dressed. Of black fine 
5£ yds. 200 pieces,. Of deep blue 5 J yards 2000 pieces. 20 boxes 
rhubarb. Floor mats and cheap fans taking no room. Few tons 
Tutenage for ballast. About $8000 in black silks to be f Lutestring 
\ Satin. China or Galligo root if low, no room stowed among the 
teas. Any other articles Mr. Thompson (resident) thinks may promise 
handsome profit. 

On June 10, 1804, Thompson made the actual returns : 
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253 chests Hyson at 68 tale, 73 ch and 50 ten catty pkgs Gun- 
powder at 68 tale, 185 ch Young Hyson at 34 tale, 318 ch and 210 
twenty five catty pkgs Souchong at 35 tale, 200 ch Twankay at 24 tale, 
475 ch Hyson Skin at 24 tale, 338 ch Campoi at 27 tale, 232 ch 
Congo at 20 to 2 4 tale, 120 ch Pakoa at 58 tale, 150 ch Bohea at 10 
T 5 M per Pickul, 150 ch Chulan at $9 say about $65,000 for teas. 

100,000 pieces Nankins $44 to $48. 10,000 pieces Company do 
at $95. 4000 pieces Blue at $115. 2000 pieces White at $57. 300 
pieces Lutestring silk at $12^- 200 pieces Synchans do at $17. 150 
pieces 18 and 30 yd. Satin at $19|. In all about $9225 for black 
silks. 20 boxes Rhubarb at 32 tale, 32 pickul Cassia at $22. 200 
pickul Teutinay at 7T 7M, 50 pickul China Root at 7 tale, 300 pickul 
sugar at 5T 7M. The sundry articles cost about $77,000, making with 
the measurement of the ship (paid to Grand Hoppo) $80,000 paid out 
in specie. The teas were on a credit of 20 months. 

Ginseng was a favorite import from America, though fluctu- 
ating' greatly in price. India cotton then brought one tael, 
or $1.38 -f|, for fourteen pounds; American brought two 
taels more. Glass tumblers were frequently and profitably sent 
east, and in one instance three gold watches and one silver 
watch are noted in the exports. 

Silks were always an important factor; and the following 
list given Brown and Ives on May 10, 1800, by J. Moses and 
Son indicated the wants of the New York market: 

Stripe Lutstring — green stripe Cheapest. Black stripe do extremely 
saleable for vests, at about half the price of English. Baglipores very 
slight goods always sell well here at about $10 per piece. Colored 
Lutstrings are good when selected according to our patterns. Colored 
Sinshaws — 30 yds at $17.50 are lower than Lutstrings and answer 
better for country trade. Black satins are always sure ; in quantities 
say double of the 3rd to the second and double of the 2nd to the 
first quality. Black Lutstrings are always good by the case. Black 
Taffetas are always bad, costing too high. 

Into the cosmopolitan community at Canton our western 
adventurers went, much as we go to Paris to-day. The civil- 
ized world was just then changing literal manufacture into the 
work of steam-driven machinery. The teeming East amply 
furnished work of the hand, applied with a grace and elegance 
that the West could hardly attain. Art might be limited in 
scope, but its subtle influence more or less pervaded the arti- 
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ficial products of the busy and industrious East. " Old Spoilum 
Painter" might not rival the art of Greece or Italy, but his 
" Triumph of Liberty " on glass at $20 was a good influence 
in our prosaic and stolid America. Fooqua, another artist, sent 
two u Views of Somerset " on glass with gilt frames at $5 each ; 
two landscapes on " Canvass gilt" at $8.50 each; and four 
" storms " at the same price. The greatest of the pictures was 
" Charity on glass " at $6 ; and there was the u resurrection of 
a Pious Mother." The sound of Chinese names as rendered in 
English only deceives us, for we have " Young Spilum " setting 
forth twelve monthly seasons on glass for $50. Portraits on 
glass of General Washington were a favorite subject. China 
Street gave place for these articles of luxury. Houqua the 
lacquer merchant had beautiful wares, some of which could be 
" ciphered." A lot including dressing-case and decanter 
stauds cost $38.50. Great quantities of cheap fans in variety 
were stowed in the chinks of all vessels. Roy Yeng, a silver- 
smith on China Street, made u cyphered " gold sleeve buttons 
for Mr. Bowers at $4.50 ; and he obtained his miniature at 
$10. He carried for Thomas Young a box of painter's colors, 
brushes, etc., at $8. Mrs. Abigail Jenckes was gratified by a 
pair of " silver Temple Bowed spectacles in a Tortoise Shell 
case" at $5. Fishing rods, canes, and umbrellas were com- 
mon in the exports. Bowers purchased for Zachariah Allen a 
small invoice of chinaware and silks for $150.12. There were 
beautiful pieces of china, one fine set in landscape, fifteen cups 
and saucers, one coffee pot, cover and stand, one slop bowl, 
sugar pot, milk ewer and stand, and four plates, all for $13. 
Three hundred pieces, tea cups and saucers, for $18 ; these 
were special articles and prices from Synshong. Fouchong 
furnished twenty-five china punch bowls, one gallon, at $18. 
There was a ciphered seal at $1, and two dozen pearl coat 
buttons. 

For his immediate personal wants Mr. Bowers was accom- 
modated by the servants and artisans, who crowded into the 
factory on his arrival. Akin, a launder, washed out 427 pieces 
for $5.69. "Six Finger" made leather or nankin shoes at 
fifty cents a pair, and satin shoes for men or women at $1. 
The tailor got $11 for a blue or black cloth coat, and $5 for 
pantaloons. Jackets were $1.50 ; under-lambkin vests or nan- 
kin breeches, eighty cents each ; shirts, $1, and a winter gown, 

35 
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$3. His servant Assam, brother of the comprador, received 
$5 a month. 

Before leaving the aesthetic opportunities of China Street, it 
is worth while to notice the work of Mervia, who painted on 
canvas views of the factories at Canton or Whampoa at $6.75. 
There were figures at $3.50, and Mr. Bowers took one dozen 
small paintings at $2 each, illustrating the manufacture of tea. 

A subordinate and auxiliary commerce was conducted with 
Europe to furnish goods for the oriental trade. An enforced 
voyage of the John Jay in 1798 to St. Petersburg has been 
noted, whence she took home a customary cargo. But smaller 
vessels, sometimes schooners, were despatched constantly, 
loaded generally with provisions, lumber, etc., for the south of 
Europe. Disposing of their cargoes there, they went on to 
St. Petersburg for a return. 

The ship Arthur was sent on June 8, 1804, laden with beef 
and flour consigned to John Bulkeley and Son, Lisbon. Martin 
Page was master and his own supercargo. Mr. Ives instructed 
him that as the season was late he did not think of another 
market, but Captain Page could go to another southern port, 
if desirable. He hoped for not more than ten or twelve days' 
delay at Lisbon. Exchanges were doubtful, but he asked the 
agents to furnish ,£4300 or £4500 on account of the cargo. 
He hoped there would be only three weeks' delay at St. 
Petersburg, and urged economy. In case of disability, John 
Chatty, mate, was to succeed as master. Captain Page's com- 
pensation was to be $45 per month, with $10 " harbor-pay " at 
Lisbon, also $50 for services at St. Petersburg, where he 
was to oversee the purchases made by the agents. He was 
given a privilege of seven tons under deck, and was to receive 
" no other allowance whatever." 

The Arthur arrived at Lisbon in twenty-six days from 
Providence, and her cargo was landed for sale. Mr. Ives 
wrote Bulkeley that Spanish dollars were "extremely difficult 
to collect " in America, and asked the prospect for obtaining 
them in Lisbon. Bulkeley replied, on July 5, that at a few 
weeks' notice they could get at any time $100,000, September 
to December being the best season. The price long ruled at 
830 to 835 reals. Spain having much rain and bad roads the 
previous winter, the price advanced to 865 or 870 reals. They 
furnished dollars for Captain Page to be used at St. Peters- 
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burg. This was necessar}', as heavy purchases of hemp there 
by the British government had lowered the rate of exchange 
on London. The project for buying dollars at Lisbon did not 
result in much business. 

Captain Page secured a return cargo at St. Petersburg on 
August 29 : 

3052 bars common new sable iron, 101 bundles clean hemp, 400 
pieces sail cloth, 250 pieces Flemish 250 do Raven duck, 1 bale diaper, 
1 do huckabock, 4 cables cordage, 467 poods anchors, 12 pieces sail 
cloth, and 10 pieces Russian duck for ship's use. 

Captain Page's own venture under the privilege was : 

3 bdles hemp, 100 pieces sail duck, 100 pieces Raven duck, 20 pieces 
sheeting, 2 beds, 2 looking glasses, 1 bale of 11 dozen table cloths. 

The entry of the cargo on December 3, 1804, at the custom- 
house in Providence was $24,851.40. The duties were fifteen 
per cent, excepting one item at seventeen and one-half and 
another at twenty -two and one -half. 

A voyage of the schooner Nancy on May 26, 1802, to the 
West Indies reveals some curious incidents in the commerce of 
the time. Chartered by Brown and Ives of James Rhodes and 
Company, of fifty-four tons' burden, she was despatched to 
Guadalupe under Nathaniel Pearce, master. The particular 
object was to find and recover for them the ship Charlotte and 
the cargo. The Charlotte, Samuel Morgan master, under 
direction of George J. Tyler, sailed from Providence in October 
for Bilboa, carrying chiefly hides and bar-copper belonging to 
Mr. Clark. These were landed, and the freight was paid ; a 
part, fifty thousand liyres, was in bills drawn on Paris, and 
was intended for remittance to London. Besides there were 
$12,000 in nankins and teas, which if not sold at Bilboa were 
to be consigned to Stobel and Martini, Bordeaux. Having 
spent two weeks at Bilboa, Tyler went to Bordeaux and con- 
signed the nankins and teas. Instead of returning thence, 
with articles ordered there for Providence, Stobel and Martini 
advised on April 3, that he was sailing for the West Indies 
with a cargo of $8000 or $10,000 on account of Brown and 
Ives, furnished by Stobel and Martini on the strength of goods 
in their hands. " What articles or where he is bound we know 
not, for he has not condescended to write. Probably he will 
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call at Guadaloupe and finally go to Cape Francis." They 
had despatched and given "P/A" to Captain Samuel Young to 
recover. They did not wish to supersede Young, but directed 
Captain Pearce to assist. Pearce could keep the Charlotte or 
Nancy, sending one home without lading, though the schooner 
would be cheaper for service among the islands. " Whichever 
you think best, keep under your own controul." The schooner 
carried a valuable cargo, on which Captain Pearce was to re- 
ceive five per cent for sales and two and one-half for return 
purchases. On bills of exchange or specie, he was not to 
receive commission. In return for cargo, specie was to be 
preferred and exchange next. Certificates v/ere to be obtained, 
if he procured articles entitled to drawback. " Be moderate 
and persuade Tyler 'tis not only duty but immediate interest 
to give immediate possession." " Urge his return in one of 
the vessels, for it will be some satisfaction to see him once 
more and hear in what manner he got rid of our property in 
Europe." For recovering from Tyler, Pearce was to be com- 
pensated on his return. He was to receive $ 12 a month in 
fixed wages. The schooner was to be put in good order and 
kept so by the owners, Brown and Ives paying $ 100 a month 
for the charter. She was chartered again in September at $90 
a month. If lost, the owners Were to receive $1400. 

Her portage bill in addition to the captain, as noted, carried 
the mate at $20, one sailor at $12 with privilege of four barrels, 
one seaman at $15, privilege of two barrels, a boy and a raw 
hand at $6 each. Her cargo took $882.50 in flour, $100 in 
menhaden, $114 in codfish, $362.01 in tallow candles, $850 in 
Russia sheeting, $14.50 in silk handkerchiefs, $997.50 in thirty 
pieces of colored Sinchaws, $831.25 in hair ribbons, $3066 in 
nankins, $1265.78 in china, $540.10 in hyson and hyson skin tea, 
$41 in staves and shooks (the old seventeenth century export), 
making a total of $10,500.84. 

Captain Pearce sent her home, on July 12, under Sylvester 
Rhodes, master, carrying only seven hogsheads of St. Croix 
rum, two bales of cotton, eight barrels of sugar, six boxes of 
claret, four boxes of fruit and preserves, eighty-six barrels 
and three bags of salt, and, best of all, $6200 in specie, of 
which $1410 were received from George J. Tyler in the Char- 
lotte. Pearce reported his sales from the Nancy, and remained 
to clear the affairs of the ship Charlotte, which was in good 
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order, though her cargo was tumbled and many articles miss- 
ing " in so much overhauling." This is the only case of mis- 
management I have found among supercargoes and captains. 

The Nancy was sent out again, in September 26, 1802, 
under Charles Remington, master, with a cargo of $14,738.75 
in character like her first. The voyage made a loss of 
$4927.83. At St. Christopher, on October 27, having been 
shut out from Martinique and Guadalupe, he reported " the 
Islands is full of Europe and East India goods." Next at St. 
Thomas, on the 31st, he had heard from Curacoa also, " dry 
goods is a drug, I wish I was at home and the goods in your 
stores again." 

We may get a glimpse of another branch of auxiliary com- 
merce in instructions to Daniel Olney for the new Ann and 
Hope, built after the wreck at Block Island on January 10, 
1806. Though the ship was intended for China, a voyage was 
projected to Savannah, Georgia, on December 24, 1807. Cap- 
tain Olney was directed there to get- a freight of cotton for 
Liverpool at the best rate. The small amount of merchandise 
shipped was to be sold for the " best clean upland cotton." 
If the United States " must be engaged in Hostilities you 
are not to go to Liverpool, but invest proceeds property 
in cotton and return at once. Our calculation and reliance 
are upon a continuance of Peace." If practicable, he was to 
get permission to touch at Rhode Island; if not, he was to 
take freight for Liverpool without conditions. The owners' 
cotton might be carried on deck, well secured, if prudent. If 
he sailed to Liverpool, he was to copper the ship there, after 
sheathing her bottom with half-inch chestnut, then on board. 

Distribution of the merchandise brought from Europe and 
the East was an important function in this commerce. Large 
sales were made at home, and sometimes auctions were held 
by the Providence importers, which were attended by eager 
buyers from abroad. Fluctuations in American prices of teas 
were very great. Bohea varied in these years from thirty-two 
cents to eighty-seven. The merchants of Boston and New 
York usually furnished those markets by their own impor- 
tation or by direct purchase in Providence. Occasionally 
Brown and Ives consigned there. They made frequent con- 
signments to Nantucket, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wilmington, 
North Carolina, and in specially large quantities to Charles- 
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ton. Even Hartford received small regular shipments by 
schooner. All the imports were represented ; but teas, 
nankins, and china were shipped most frequently. 

As the inventive eighteenth century turned into the great 
expanding time of the nineteenth, the old eastern world — 
new in culture — opened up great opportunities for New Eng- 
land. Directly, she gained thereby the capital which enabled 
her to grasp Slaters spinning-machines, and to develop the 
factory system just being organized in Europe. By a rich 
fate the hand labor of the East, changed into capital by the 
commerce of Providence and Salem, enabled the Blackstone 
and later the Merrimac valley to set the labor-saving spindles 
at work. 

During the meeting remarks were made by the Presi- 
dent, Gamaliel Bradford, Andrew McFarland Davis, 
William Endicott, Edward Stanwood, and Albert 
Bushnell Hart, and by George Parker Winship, a 
Corresponding Member. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

SOLOMON LINCOLN. 

By JOHN D. LONG. 



Solomon Lincoln became a member of this Society on 
November 10, 1887. He was born in Hingham, Massachusetts, 
on August 14, 1838. His ancestor Samuel Lincoln " came 
from Hingham, England, and settled in New Hingham, 1637, 
living some time in Salem." His descendants are numerous; 
among them, President Abraham Lincoln. The father of the 
subject of this sketch was Solomon Lincoln, who became, a 
member of this Society on January 30, 1845. The son attended 
private schools in Hingham and the Derby Academy. He 
was fitted for college at the private school of David B. Tower 
under the tuition of Ephraim W. Gurney, afterwards a pro- 
fessor at Harvard. He entered the Sophomore Class of 
Harvard College in 1854, and graduated in 1857, ranking first 
in his class. Among his classmates were Francis Bartlett, 
Francis O. French, Franklin Haven, James J. Higginson, 
John D. Long, Joseph May, Robert M. Morse, John C. Ropes, 
Robert D. Smith, A. J. C. Sowdon, J. Lewis Stackpole, James 
J. Storrow, Charles F. Walcott, and Samuel Wells. 

The next year he was appointed tutor at Harvard, holding 
that position first in Greek and Latin, then in Greek, and 
finally in Mathematics till July,*1863, during which year he 
attended the Harvard Law School, receiving the degree of 
LL.B. in 1864. 

January 26, 1864, he entered the law office of Stephen B. 
Ives, Jr., in Salem, Massachusetts ; was admitted to the bar 
in 1864, and became Mr. Ives's partner in 1865. The firm 
had offices in Salem and in Boston. It was dissolved in 1882, 
and his office and residence were thenceforward in Boston. 
His practice there was large and important. 
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In 1874 he was aide-de-camp to Governor Talbot with the 
rank of Colonel, and in 1879 Governor Talbot's chief of staff. 
He was an overseer of Harvard College from 1882 to 1902, 
and for the last twelve years of that term president of the 
Board. In 1879 he was appointed by Governor Talbot a com- 
missioner to represent Massachusetts at a meeting at York- 
town, Virginia, of the governors of the original thirteen States ; 
and as such commissioner, in 1881, in the suite of Governor 
Long, he attended the Centennial Celebration there. 

He was elected a member of the American Antiquarian 
Society on April 26, 1882 ; was a trustee of Derby Academy 
in Hingham ; president at his death of the Unitarian Club of 
Boston ; a member of several social clubs like the Union and 
the St. Botolph ; since May 1, 1896, a trustee of the Boston 
Public Library, and president of the Board since May 12, 
1899. He was president of the Talbot Woollen Company. 

February 15, 1865, he married Ellen B., daughter of Hon. 
Joel Hayden, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the Common- 
wealth. A daughter, Bessie, their only child, was born in 
1868, and is now the wife of Murray A. Potter, an instructor 
at Harvard College. Mrs. Lincoln and the wife of Governor 
Talbot were sisters. 

Mr. Lincoln for many years lived at No. 191 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, where he died on October 15, 1'907. 

For an appreciation of his character and qualities reference 
is made to the tribute paid him by his classmate John D. 
Long at a meeting of this Society held on November 1.4, which 
will be found on pages 189-193 of this volume. 
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Peleg Whitman Chandler was bom in New Gloucester, 
Maine, April 13, 1816. His father was Peleg Chandler, coun- 
sellor-at-law, a graduate of Brown University, who died in 
1847. His grandfather, Peleg Chandler, a native of Duxbury, 
Massachusetts, emigrated to New Gloucester just prior to the 
Declaration of American Independence. He was an active 
and prominent citizen, and represented the town in the General 
Court of Massachusetts in 1784. The maternal grandfather of 
Mr. Chandler was Colonel Isaac Parsons, a native of Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, who went to New Gloucester in 1761, — a man 
of considerable fortune, who was held in high estimation. He 
was an officer in the Continental Army, and was several times 
elected a member of the General Court of Massachusetts from 
the District of Maine. 

The foregoing paragraph is copied entire from a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of himself on nine sheets of newspaper 
" copy paper " in the possession of his son, Horace Parker 
Chandler. 

Mr. Chandler was fitted for Bowdoin College at the classical 
department of the Bangor Theological Seminary, entered col- 
lege in 1830, and was graduated with high honor in 1834, at 
the age of eighteen years. He studied law with his father, 
at the Harvard Law School, and in the office of his kinsman, 
Theophilus Parsons, in Boston. In 1837 he was admitted to 
the Suffolk bar, and remained in the active practice of his 
profession for almost half a century. For many years he 
was one of the most prominent practising lawyers of Boston 
in court cases ; but during almost one-half of his profes- 
sional life the infirmity of deafness compelled him to confine 
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himself to the duties of consulting and office counsellor. He 
died of heart failure at his home, No. 154 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on May 28, 1889. In 1837, the same year in which he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, he was married to a daughter of Professor 
Parker Cleaveland of Bowdoin College. Mrs. Chandler died 
in November, 1881. They had four children, of whom three, 
a daughter and two sonS, are living. 

From his earliest manhood Mr. Chandler was a prominent 
and influential character. In 1836, while still a law student, 
he formed a connection with the u Boston Daily Advertiser " 
as a reporter of legal proceedings. It was a new feature of 
daily journalism, and the work was performed with such judg- 
ment, accuracy and precision that his reports soon became 
indispensable to judges and lawyers. He continued in this 
service for several years ; and his connection with the " Daily 
Advertiser" and with its proprietor and its editors no doubt 
led to a still closer connection with it many years later, as 
will presently be narrated. 

It also led, March 10, 1838, to his establishment of " The 
[monthly] Law Reporter," which he edited until October, 
1847, and then disposed of to Stephen H. Phillips. " The 
Law Reporter" was conducted with great ability and had a 
considerable circulation, which extended to almost every State 
in the Union. 

Mr. Chandler's public services were great and of lasting 
value, although the present generation knows it not. He 
was elected to the Common Council in 1843, and was its 
president in 1844 and 1845. He was one of the " Hundred 
Boston Orators," having been chosen in 1844 to deliver the 
Fourth of July oration. In 1846 he was a member of the 
House of Representatives, and, as chairman of the committee 
on the subject, reported the act for supplying the city of 
Boston with pure water. In June of the same year he was 
elected city solicitor, and held the office until 1853, when he 
resigned. The City Council on that occasion adopted reso- 
lutions testifying to " the great value of his services to the 
city and his devotion to its interests during the period through 
which they have enjoyed the advantage of his eminent abil- 
ities." This was no mere routine compliment, for during his 
incumbency of the office nearly all the city ordinances were 
redrawn by him; and he prepared and published a volume 
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containing all the ordinances of the city and a digest of the 
laws relating thereto. 

In 1854 Mr. Chandler was for a single year a member of the 
Executive Council. The Civil War brought him back into 
public life, and in 1862 and 1863 he was again a member of 
the General Court. His college and life-long friend, John 
A. Andrew, was governor of the Commonwealth, and enjoyed 
the benefit of Mr. Chandler's sound and sturdy counsel. 

No man was more intimately connected with the Back-bay 
improvement than was he. From the year 1856 onward he 
was counsel for corporations and persons interested in the 
future of that territory, and was actively engaged in all the 
controversies affecting it. There were conflicting claims to 
ownership, by the Commonwealth, the cities of Boston and 
Roxbury, riparian owners, and two great private corporations. 
Mr. Chandler was consulted in relation to the various con- 
tracts, was a leader — one might say the leader — in the move- 
ment which resulted in the transformation of the district, and 
drew the act, Chapter 210 of the Acts of 1859, under which 
the improvement was made. 

In 1841 Mr. Chandler published the first, and in 1844 the 
second, volume of a work entitled " American Criminal Trials." 
It was recognized as a most creditable production, received 
high praise in England as well as in this country, and in a few 
years was out of print. It was Mr. Chandler's original plan 
to make a somewhat extended series of these volumes, but the 
demands of his largely increased professional practice prevented 
him from carrying out the plan. It may be that it was this 
work which attracted the attention of this Society to him, for he 
was elected a member on January 25, 1844, being then in his 
twenty-eighth year. It is an interesting fact in our annals that 
he was, for a longer time than any other member, the junior 
in point of years, — more than eight years, — and ceased to be 
the junior only in 1852, when the position was given up to 
Francis Parkman. 1 

As a member of this Society, Mr. Chandler was an unusually 
regular and attentive rather than a productive member. He 
was chosen Treasurer the year after his admission, and held 
the office two years. His most important contributions to 
the Proceedings were a tribute to Rufus Choate 2 and an ad- 
1 2 Proceedings, ix. 95. 2 Proceedings, iv. 366-372. 
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mirable memoir of his intimate friend Governor Andrew. 1 But 
Dr. Ellis in his remarks announcing Mr. Chandler's death said 
that he was almost always present at the meetings until his 
deafness rendered it impossible for him to hear what was said 
or know what was done. 

Mr. Chandler was a devoted friend of his Alma Mater, 
Bowdoin College, and the college was proud of him. It con- 
ferred upon him the degree of LL.D. in 1867 ; and in 1871 he 
was chosen a trustee, — a position which he held until his 
death. The choice was "the more remarkable inasmuch as at 
that time the college was in the hands of governing boards 
which attached great importance to the denominational views 
of the professors. The election of a Swede nborgian as a 
trustee was a distinct abandonment of the ordinary practice. 
It happened that I was seated with Mr. Chandler in his sum- 
mer home at Brunswick, the former residence of Professor 
Cleaveland, when the notice of his election was brought to 
him ; and I remember the astonishment with which he re- 
ceived it, and his remark that they were " breaking out in a 
new spot." He was far too sensible a man to propose or sup- 
port any policy for the college that would alienate those who 
were then its most important patrons, the " Orthodox " Con- 
gregationalists of Maine. The change to a more liberal policy 
came, nevertheless, gradually and with the full consent of those 
who at first opposed it. 

All that has been written thus far shows Mr. Chandler as a 
many-sided man, but it records his activities in various direc- 
tions of which all the world might inform itself, or which it 
might even observe without very close scutiny of his actions. 
But the world has never learned the extent of his public 
service in another field, for he took careful pains that it should 
be known as little as possible. It chanced that I had better 
opportunities than any other person now living to see and 
appreciate this form of his service. 

Reference has already been made to his early connection 
with the " Boston Daily Advertiser." Although he ceased 
after a few years to be its law reporter, he continued to be 
associated with that newspaper as an outside contributor for 
many years, and ultimately became an owner of the property 
and a powerful agent in shaping its policy. The Rev. Dr. 
1 Proceedings, xviii. 41-64. 
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E. E. Hale, in an interview with an "Advertiser" reporter just 
after Mr. Chandler's death, said that " for many years before 
Mr. Chandler himself took an active share in the direction of 
the ' Daily Advertiser ' he was the confidential adviser of the 
gentlemen who had the responsibility of its editorial charge ; 
and they relied upon his opinion, not simply in matters of law, 
but, as all his friends did, in the important questions of social 
order and the real politics which lie beneath the transitory 
discussions of the day and give to them all their value." Mr. 
John C. Ropes, at the same time, said that when he was a 
student of law in Mr. Chandler's office, in 1859, it was a part 
of his duty to write out in a more legible hand the many 
articles which Mr. Chandler furnished to the " Advertiser." 

Nathan Hale's fifty years of activity as editor of the " Ad- 
vertiser " ended with his death in 1863. For a time his son, 
Charles Hale, and Charles F. Dunbar were joint editors. But 
in 1864 Mr. Hale was appointed Consul General to Egypt, 
and in the following year the newspaper property was sold to 
Dunbar, Waters and Company. The firm name first appeared 
on the issue of July 1, 1865. The firm consisted of Charles F. 
Dunbar, Edwin F. Waters, and Peleg W. Chandler, who 
owned the property in equal shares. Mr. Dunbar was the 
editor and Mr. Waters the publisher, and each of them re- 
ceived a salary. Mr. Chandler declined a salary, but made it 
a condition, instead, that he should be allowed to print, with- 
out question, whatever he might wish to write. It may easily 
be guessed that this arrangement did not always work well. 

If a personal reference may be permitted, I will say that 
early in 1866 I became the regular correspondent of the " Ad- 
vertiser " at Augusta, Maine, and in August, 1867, I joined the 
editorial staff of the paper, under Mr. Dunbar. Mr. Chandler 
took a fatherly interest in the young man, a fellow alumnus 
of Bowdoin, and during all the years ensuing until 1883, when 
my term of service on the " Advertiser " ended, he was a kind, 
helpful and confidential friend. As such he communicated to 
me many of the incidents in the administration and conduct of 
the paper, as to which secrecy was enjoined and observed. 

Mr. Dunbar, as well as Mr. Chandler, was a man of strong 
opinions ; but even more than that he was a journalist of the 
school — now nearly extinct — which holds that the influence 
of a newspaper depends largely upon its consistency. An 
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editorial position once taken was not to be abandoned, cer- 
tainly not lightly. Under the arrangement mentioned it was 
in Mr. Chandler's power to establish the policy of the paper, 
and Mr. Dunbar had either to surrender his own judgment or 
to withhold his pen, when he disagreed with the silent partner. 
Occasions of this sort were nevertheless rare, for on most pub- 
lic questions the two men could be in hearty agreement. 

As Mr. Chandler was, in addition to other qualities, an ex- 
cellent business man, he was not always in accord with the 
publisher, Mr. Waters, who nevertheless conducted the paper 
for nearly twenty years with much success. In such circum- 
stances Mr. Chandler could usually have the support of Mr. 
Dunbar in opposition to any plan which seemed injudicious. 
Those who remember the " Advertiser " in the sixties and 
seventies will understand that such differences do not imply 
a lack of good judgment on either side. When the new owners 
took hold of the paper in 1865, its chief asset was a high rep- 
utation for editorial ability, sincerity and right-mindedness. 
They undertook to introduce enterprise in the collection and 
presentation of news, and did so, as far as their means per- 
mitted. The differences just referred to extended no further 
than to questions whether an improvement desirable in itself 
was judicious in view of the earnings and resources of the 
establishment. Mr. Waters was the more venturesome, Mr. 
Chandler the more prudent; which of them was more often 
right is a question that cannot be answered confidently. 

In 1869 an important change took place in the ownership of 
the " Advertiser." Mr. Dunbar had previously retired from the 
editorship, and had been succeeded by Delano A. Goddard. 
Certain prominent manufacturers and commercial men of Bos- 
ton, in order to have an organ in the city which should sup- 
port the policy of a protective tariff, — a subject on which the 
" Advertiser" had previously been studiously silent, — proposed 
to purchase a minority interest in the paper. They were ten 
in number, and they acquired an interest amounting to twenty 
forty-fifths. Mr. Dunbar sold his entire share, one-third ; Mr. 
Chandler parted with one-third of his own share, — one-ninth 
of the property ; Mr. Waters retained his holding. For a va- 
riety of reasons Mr. Chandler chose to disappear as still an 
avowed owner of a share in the " Advertiser." He placed that 
share in the hands of a trustee who, of course, followed im- 
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plicitly his instructions. Some amusing stories could be told 
of the complications to which this arrangement gave rise, and 
of the security in which Mr. Chandler continued to exercise 
undiminished his influence over the policy of the paper. But 
this is not the place to narrate them. It should nevertheless 
be said, lest a false impression be derived from the last sen- 
tence, that the relations between Mr. Chandler and Mr. God- 
dard, whose amiable and gentle nature the older members of 
this Society will recall, were always agreeable, and their views 
on public questions rarely differed. 

Thus, during a period of twenty years, while the "Advertiser" 
was among Boston newspapers the most conspicuous and in- 
fluential leader of public opinion, Mr. Chandler was in a posi- 
tion, if not to dictate, at least to modify profoundly the policy 
of the paper on public questions. He was not a meddler. He 
did not annoy the editors by frequent contributions or by 
nagging criticisms. But I can testify from personal knowledge 
that his right to set forth his own views as the opinion of the 
journal was scrupulously respected when he chose to exercise it, 
and that his manuscript went to the composing-room unedited. 
Moreover, he was swift to praise. An inquiry of the editor 
as to the authorship of an article that pleased was followed by 
a note to the young writer, which he prized even if he 
could not make out every word of Mr. Chandler's difficult 
chirography. 

In his personal dealings with clients and with those con- 
nected with the " Advertiser " his deafness was less of a handi- 
cap than might be supposed. Indeed, in some respects it gave 
him an advantage over his interlocutor. He was provided with 
a flexible tube a yard or more in length, having an ear-piece 
and a mouth-piece. He kept one end to his ear while asking 
questions and receiving the answers, but as soon as he knew 
all he wished to learn from the person who sat at the other 
end of the tube, he took both ends of it in one hand, and 
refused to observe even the most frantic motions of his hearer 
intended to signify a wish to take part in the conversation. 
He had the floor, and he held it. Even when the interview 
was at an end he did not offer the speaking end of the tube 
to the poor fellow who wished to say a word for himself. For 
of course interviews of this sort were usually occasions when 
he was giving a direction which admitted of no refusal, or 
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administering a reproof which could be very severe although 
never unkind. 

He made effective use of his physical infirmity on many occa- 
sions in his practice before the courts. Many are the anecdotes 
of his skill in disregarding the warnings of a judge that he was 
transcending his rights as counsel, and of his refusal to hear 
more than he wished of the answers he had put to witnesses. 

Although perhaps undue stress has been laid in this sketch 
upon his hidden influence as a power behind a public journal, 
he was pre-eminently a lawyer, and for many years maintained 
a position among the leaders of the Suffolk bar. In early life 
he resolved never to undertake criminal cases, and to that 
resolution he adhered. 

One of the traits of Mr. Chandler which was known to his 
family and his intimate associates only, was a deeply religious 
nature. Not that he studiously concealed it or was ashamed 
of it; but he did not obtrude his religion, and those who had 
business dealings with him and encountered his strong per- 
sonality had no reason to suspect the other side of his charac- 
ter. He left an unfinished account of his early years, and 
particularly of his college life, written evidently many years 
before he wrote the brief autobiography mentioned at the 
beginning of this sketch. In that manuscript he describes a 
religious "revival" that took place during his college course. 
He represents himself as totally unmoved by the sensational 
preaching and terrifying exhortations of those who conducted 
the revival. But he was led to make a close and calm study 
of religious matters, and accidentally he fell under the gentle 
influence of one who had accepted Emanuel Swedenborg as 
the expounder of a new faith. Mr. Chandler embraced the 
doctrines of Swedenborgianisra at that time and cherished 
them to the end. Some of his letters to personal friends 
which are still preserved show how near he felt the spiritual 
world to be. The late Hon.. Charles Theodore Russell has 
told in graceful and sympathetic words his experience, on a 
visit to Mr. Chandler's summer home in Brunswick, of the 
simple and sincere action of this masterful lawyer as priest in 
his own family. In 1867 he published anonymously a small 
volume on " Observations on the Authenticity of the Gospels," 
the reasoning of which displays all his acumen as a lawyer, 
and its tone is one of the deepest reverence. 
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It would not be easy to summarize briefly the qualities 
that made him so noteworthy a man. The word masterful, 
just used, goes a long way toward explaining his success and 
prominence in a city where at the beginning he had no friends, 
no acquaintances, no influence outside of himself, and to which 
he brought nothing but his brains, his will and his industry. 
But his inborn power of leadership was supplemented by many 
other qualities, without which he could not have attained the 
eminence he reached. Some of them were touched upon by 
his associates at the bar, at the memorial meeting held on 
June 7, 1889, in language which might seem extravagant to 
persons who did not know him. More than one of them bore 
testimony to his ability to see the fundamental principle of 
any question before him, — a faculty which has sometimes been 
termed " horse sense." " I think," said the late Judge B. 
Rockwood Hoar, " that Mr. Chandler in his prime was the 
best jury lawyer of the Commonwealth, with perhaps the 
exception, which everybody must recognize in that relation, 
of Mr. Choate — utterly different, of course." The Hon. 
Charles Theodore Russell said that Mr. Chandler had " two 
qualities that made him an indomitable champion of a cause, 
and gave him the most formidable weapon in the armory of 
intellectual combat. He had an iron determination of will. 
When, after full deliberation upon a matter, he had made up 
his mind, he could not be moved. He might be ground to 
powder, but his purpose would abide. . . . The other quality 
is ridicule, and Mr. Chandler was the king who wielded it." 
Other speakers referred to this power, by which in jury trials 
he often turned the position of opposing counsel. It was a 
part of his equipment of humor, his love of and power to per- 
ceive v the humorous aspect of any situation, which helped to 
make him the most agreeable and vivacious of companions. 
Indeed he was noted as a raconteur who could bring out the 
humorous point of a story in such a way as to produce a 
hearty laugh, in which he joined with great gusto. Professor 
James B. Thayer put much in a few words when he said that 
Mr. Chandler brought to his chosen calling " a vigorous physi- 
cal frame, energy, and a rugged courage, the sound principles 
and frugal and laborious habits of the old New England tradi- 
tion, and an extraordinary sagacity, good sense, and power of 
influencing men." In short, as Judge Hoar said, " he was a 
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large man, physically, mentally, and in character throughout." 
And yet he, like almost every other of the speakers on that 
occasion, declared that he knew and loved him best as a friend. 
I wish to close this brief tribute to him with the same word. 
He was to me a wise counsellor who did not always approve 
my written words, but was always a kind and affectionate 
friend. 



